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JUDGMENT: HUMAN AND DIVINE 
By THE Rev. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A. 


I—OTHERS' JUDGMENT OF US 


UMAN judgment is a subject of 
which it is scarcely possible to 
speak without appearing to fall 
into occasional paradoxes and self- 

contradictions, because it is only from 
different, and sometimes opposite, points of 
view that the whole truth concerning it can 
be told. 

Our judgments of each other are always 
imperfect. They are often careless, ignorant 
and unjust. They are sometimes spiteful, 
cruel, wicked. And yet, notwithstanding this, 
human judgment is an inevitable accompani- 
ment of human life. Faulty and imperfect 
as it is, it must still goon. It need not be, 
it ought not to be, suchas, alas! it too often 
is ; but in some form or other it must always 
be. We cannothelp ourselves ; whether wewill 
or no, we are compelled to form our opinion, 
to pass our judgment on the words, the acts, 
the characters of those who are about us. 
Go to a great political gathering of either 
party, and you will hear the conduct of 
public men, individually and collectively, 
subjected to the severest and most searching 
criticism. Take up any one of our in- 
numerable daily papers, and through column 
after column of its leading articles you will 
find the actions of men of all ranks and 
classes passed in review and adjudged with 
the utmost confidence, and sometimes with 
the utmost recklessness. And in each case 
the judgment of speaker or of writer is 
straightway caught up and re-echoed by 
listening or by reading thousands, or, if 
rejected, it is only to substitute for it some 
other judgment equally emphatic and equally 
fallible. Nay, we have but to listen to 
what goes on at our own table and by our 
own fireside to realise that, as Dean Church 
says, “From morning to night we are all 
of us passing judgment, not here and there, 
or now and then, but all day long and every- 
where, as amatter of course.” Indeed, what 
is that that we call “ public opinion” but 
just the swelling of these innumerable private 
and individual judgments into one mighty 
flood, so potent for good or for ill as we 


knowit to be? And mark—and this is one 
XXVII—16 


of those paradoxes to which I referred a 
moment ago—He who said, “ Judge not, 
that ye be not judged,” He it is who more 
than any other has created that rushing 
stream, has banked its turbulent waters, and 
is to-day guiding it into wise and safe channels. 
So that this exercise of human judgment we 
see to be—to quote Dean Church again— 
“a part of the necessary system of the world,” 
without it, in its many forms, “the world 
could not go on.” 

But if this is so, a very important practical 
question arises: What ought to be our atti- 
tude towards that ever and everywhere 
present fact of human judgment? How 
ought we to treat the verdicts of that court, 
a court which knows no adjournment and 
which is continually passing its judgments 
upon the lives of us all? 

There is one answer to our question—and 
at first sight it sounds a very defiant answer 
—in the words of St. Paul: ‘ With me,” he 
said, “it is a very small thing that I should 
be judged of you or of man’s judgment . . . 
he that judgeth me is the Lord,” which seems 
as if the Apostle were trampling the judg- 
ment of his fellows scornfully beneath his 
feet. But let us carefully distinguish: the 
words I have just quoted are the answer of 
an Apostle, loyal to his conscience and his 
Lord, turning from the babble of human 
tongues to await in silence the judgment of 
his conscience and his God: “He that 
judgeth me is the Lord.” But they might 
be the answer of a hardened evil-doer, the 
brazen indifference of a moral outlaw. The 
truth is, as a moment’s reflection will show, 
disregard of the opinion of others may spring 
from motives of an exactly opposite character : 
it may spring from motives the highest and 
purest, or from motives the meanest and 
basest.. A man may resolve to brave the 
adverse judgment of his fellows because 


He hears a voice they cannot hear, 
Which says he must not stay ; 

He sees a hand they cannot see, 
Which beckons him away ; 


or he may do it because he has learned to 
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bow before no higher law than how he may 
serve and please himself. So that obviously 
St. Paul’s answer is not, and was not meant 
to be, a complete answer to our question ; 
and one does not need to go beyond the 
words of the Apostle himself to show its 
incompleteness. To the Christians at Rome 
he wrote: “Let not your good be evil 
spoken of,” which being interpreted means 
“Take heed not only what ye do, but how 
ye do it. Consider how it will look from 
another’s point of view.” So again he bade 
the Colossians: “ Walk in wisdom toward 
them that are without,” which is but another 
way of saying, “‘ Take care what other people 
think ; and when you deal with men who 
do not serve the master that you serve, have 
the greater care.” A man is not free from 
the law of circumspection because he is a 
Christian ; rather is he the more firmly bound 
to obey it. A bishop, the Apostle told 
Timothy, “ must have good testimony from 
them that are without,” and writing to the 
same Church whose judgment concerning 
himself he said he held so lightly, he neverthe- 
less declared that it was his desire, by mani- 
festation of the truth, to commend himself to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God. 

Now what does all this mean but that Paul 
knew that human judgment, or “ public 
opinion,” has a very great—may we not say, 
a divinely-appointed—work to do in human 
life? As Canon Liddon once said: “It 
acts in the world of thought and conduct as 
does the policeman in the streets ; it is there 
to keep outward order,” to support and direct 
that which is just and good, to brand and 
confound that which is evil. 

On the entrance hall of the Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, may be read this quaint 
old motto: “Thay haif said: Quhat say 
thay: Lat thame say.” Nowthere are times, 
as we shall see in a moment, when that is 
the right, the necessary spirit. But let us 
make no mistake. Habitually to ignore and 
set at nought what other people think may 
be as foolish and as fatal as habitually to 
consult and wait upon it. Athanasius contra 
mundum—it is a magnificent phrase, and it 
stands for a great truth ; but I fear it has to 
answer for a good deal of stupid and obsti- 
nate wrongheadedness which does not always 
get called by its proper name. 

But—and now I come to the truth to 
which Paul’s words give such emphatic ex- 


pression—the peril for most of us does not 
lie that way, but rather in a tame subservience, 
a too ready compliance with the ways and 
thoughts of the world about us. Find me 
one man who, to use a homely figure, gets 
the bit between his teeth and goes his own 
course, heedless and careless of what other 
people say or think, and I will find you ten 
men, all properly bridled and bitted, who 
can be turned hither and thither, this way 
or that, just as the great driving public wills. 
The children of Mr. Pliable are everywhere 
to-day, in business, in politics, and in the 
Church, bowing and pleasant and smiling, 
anxious to be on the best of terms with 
everybody, but poor, supple, weak-kneed 
creatures who dare not call their souls their 
own, and to whom other men’s favour is as 
the very breath of their nostrils. Is there 
anything that we need more in every depart- 
ment of life to-day than that spirit of sturdy, 
uncompromising independence which breathes 
through these words of the Apostle: “ With 
me it is a very small thing that I should be 
judged of you or of man’s judgment; he 
that judgeth me is the Lord”? We want 
men, like him, who fear God and who have 
no other fear. Again I say, we are not 
called to be Ishmaels, our hand against every 
man, and every man’s hand against us; but 
a man should be a man, and not a jelly-fish. 
It is right to be influenced by the judgment 
of others ; it is not right, it is wholly wrong, 
and in the long run it is utterly ruinous, to 
bow in all things before that tribunal. 

Let me illustrate what I have been saying 
by two examples, one on the one side and 
one on the other, and both from our English 
political history. Take first the case of the 
famous Francis Bacon. Bacon’s greatness 
on its intellectual side it is almost impossible 
to exaggerate. It was his proud, and by no 
means empty, boast that he had taken all 
knowledge to be his province. Such a vision 
of truth, such power to comprehend and to 
speak it, have rarely been granted to any 
man. In sheer intellectual might he stands, 
in our nation at least, with the one exception 
of Shakespeare, without a peer. And yet, 
notwithstanding all his magnificent gifts, we 
see him stooping to almost incredible mean- 
ness and perfidy, suffering himself to become 
the abject tool of a wretch like Buckingham, 
a mere “ chessman,” as he himself put it, in 
the hand of a monarch so weak and con- 
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temptible as James I. What is the explana- 
tion? Why this strange mingling of mud 
and marble, of meanness and magnificence ? 
Let Dean Church, who of all Bacon’s critics 
has perhaps understood him best, answer : 
“ There was,” he says, “in Bacon’s ‘self’ a 
deep and fatal flaw. He was a pleaser of men. 
There was in him that subtle fault, noted and 
named, both by religion and philosophy, in 
the dipeokos of Aristotle, the avOpwrapeckos 
of St. Paul, which is more common than it 
is pleasant to think, even in good people, 
but which, if it becomes dominant in a 
character, is ruinous to truth and power.” In 
all history is there any warning so tragic of 
the shipwreck that men suffer when they 
trim their sails to catch the favour of the 
many or the great ? 

From Francis Bacon let us turn to John 
Bright. At the time when the Corn Law 
agitation was at its height, notwithstanding 
the “hurricanes of abuse” with which from 
some quarters he was assailed, Bright was 
perhaps the most popular man within the 
four seas. He was the loved and trusted 
friend of the dumb, toiling millions whose 
wrongs he had voiced. Then came the 
calamitous strife with Russia in the Crimea, 
when the whole nation seemed drunk with 
the fury of war. Few have the courage 
to defend that war to-day, but in 1854 
Bright stood almost alone in condemning it. 
Because of his opposition, men who had 
been his friends and allies turned against 
him; he was burnt in effigy; he was even 
spat upon in the streets of Manchester, and 
finally he was ousted from the seat which he 
had so long held in Parliament. But the 
sharpness of the trial only served to show 
the greatness of the man. This was how he 
spoke on the subject from his place in the 
House of Commons: “ Let it not be said 
that I am alone in my condemnation of this 
war. And even if I were alone, if mine were a 
solitary voice, raised amid the din of arms 
and the clamours of a venal press, I should 
have the consolation I have to-night—and 
which I trust will be mine to the last 
moment of my existence—the priceless con- 
solation that no word of mine has tended to 
promote the squandering of my country’s 
treasure, or the spilling of one single drop 
of my country’s blood.” And once again, 
in the disastrous internecine strife that 
threatened to rend in twain the United 


States, when, as Bright himself said, privilege 
every morning with blatant voice came into 
our streets and cursed the American Re- 
public, and when it seemed as if Britain 
were about to be guilty of the folly and 
crime of recognising the Confederation of 
the South, he closed a speech to his own 
townsmen in Rochdale in these words: “ As 
for me, I have but this to say: I am but one 
in this audience, and but one in the citizen- 
ship of this country, but if all other tongues 
are silent, mine shall speak for that policy 
which gives hope to the bondsmen of the 
South, and which tends to generous thoughts, 
and generous words and generous deeds be- 
tween the two great nations who speak the 
English language and from their origin are 
alike entitled to the English name.” Men 
never knew how truly great Bright was until 
he had to stand alone. And if to-day his 
name is written on high, if this and genera- 
tions yet to be will keep his memory green, 
it is because, as Mr. Gladstone said in the 
House of Commons, he was always ready to 
lay his popularity as a sacrifice on the altar 
of his duty. He, too, might have said, “ To 
me it is a very small thing that I should be 
judged of you or of man’s judgment ; he 
that judgeth me is the Lord.” Wherefore 
let us likewise “make it our ambition” to be 
well pleasing unto Him.* And if so we can 
be well pleasing unto men, well ; if not, well 
also: “ He that judgeth us is the Lord.” 
But besides those of whom I have spoken, 
men like Francis Bacon whose first and last 
thought is how they may stand well with 
others, there are many who, though they have 
no place in such a category, are nevertheless 
influenced more than is meet by the judg- 
ment of others. These of whom I speak 
now could not, consciously at least, be de- 
flected one hair’s-breadth from that which they 
believe to be right by any unjust criticism of 
others, and yet by reason of a certain over- 
sensitiveness are made to suffer many things. 
Let some one put a wrong construction on 
what they do or say and it will cause them 
a sleepless night. I do not think I ex- 
aggerate a whit when I say that there are 
many amongst us who are enduring some- 
thing like a perpetual martyrdom, because 
they have not learned to estimate at their 
true worth the judgments of others. One 
obvious moral of this I shall endeavour to 
* See 2 Cor. v. 9 (R.V. margin). 
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point out in my next paper; meanwhile, 
there are two things which we shall do well 
to remember. 

The first cannot be better put than in the 
wise words of Thomas 4 Kempis: “ What 
harm,” he says, “can the words or injuries 
of any man do thee? He hurteth himself 
rather than thee.” ‘Let not thy peace 
depend on the tongues of men, for ”—let 
every reader italicise this for himself— 
“whether they judge well of thee or ill, thou art 
not on that account other than thyself.’ He 
that is distracted by the strife of tongues, 
let him bind these words about his neck and 
write them on the table of his heart. Let 
men say what they may, “thou art not on 
that account other than thyself.” We are 
what we are, and not what others think we 
are. Therefore, ‘when conscience testifieth 
of thy dutifulness and innocency, rest thy 
heart firmly on the Lord, and fear not the 
judgment of men.” 

The second point I wish to mention 
follows naturally from the first: let us learn 
to appeal from that court of human judgment 
which at best can only dispense a rough- 
and-ready justice, to the judgment-seat of 
God : “He that judgeth me is the Lord.” 
Mark the tense of the verb, present not 
future, “judgeth ” not “ shall judge.” Side 
by side, concurrently with the imperfect and 
fallible judgment of man, there goes on un- 
erring and unresting the perfect judgment 
of God. There is in the Acts of the Apostles 
a very striking picture of a little scene in a 
court of justice in Palestine. The prisoner 
was St. Paul; standing round him like 
wild beasts hungry for their prey were his 
accusers, “ bringing against him many and 
grievous charges.” With one word he 
silenced them all—Czsarem appello! ” 
“T appeal unto Cesar.” After that they 
had no more that they could do. And for 
us too our Cesar sits upon the throne, and 
to Him may the daily appeal for judgment be 
made: “ He that judgeth us is the Lord.” 

I have read somewhere of a young musician 
listening to the first rendering of his first 
great composition. He stood up above the 
orchestra, and as he watched how the music 
which was the child of his own soul stirred 
and swayed the hearts of the listening multi- 
tude, a strange new emotion swept over his 
own heart ; and yet through all he kept his 
eye fixed on one who sat there amidst the 


throng, the face of one who was a past 
master in the art in which he himself was 
but a beginner; and every change in the 
master’s face meant more to him than all 
the thunders and plaudits of the crowd. 
That is how to live: “Let not thy peace 
depend on the tongues of men,” but rather 
in thy heart turn thyself unto God and be 
not troubled by the judgments of others. 
Thus far in what has been said I have 
assumed that in being misjudged by others. 
evil is attributed to us of which we are 
innocent. But is that the only kind of 
misjudging? If men sometimes think us 
worse than we are, do they not also some- 
times think us better than we are? Are 
there not some of us who have never brought 
ourselves to stand before the tribunal of 
conscience or of God, until we have almost 
deceived ourselves into believing that the 
flattering verdict of man which is buzzed 
about us by a thousand tongues is the 
verdict of conscience and of God? What 
then? Why, what but this again that 
Thomas & Kempis says, “ Whether men 
judge well of thee or ill, thou art not on that 
account other than thyself.” We are what 
we are, and not what others think we are. 
Men may take our tinsel for gold; is it 
therefore gold and not tinsel? ‘ He that 
judgeth us is the Lord,” and all our sham 
and make-believe will never deceive Him. 
“Then,” says the Apostle, when the Lord 
shall come, “then shall each man have his. 
praise from God.” But will that be our 
portion in that day when He “will both 
bring to light the hidden things of darkness. 
and make manifest the counsels of the 
heart ”—will it? Have we forgotten that 
tremendous scene in which the life of Herod 
hastened to its direful close, how that upon 
a set day the king arrayed himself in royal 
apparel, and sat upon his throne, and made- 
an oration unto the people, so that the 
multitude shouted, saying, “The voice of a 
God and not of a man! the voice of a God 
and not ofa man!” ‘“ And immediately an 
angel of the Lord smote him and he was eaten 
of worms and gave up the ghost!” Are we- 
preparing for ourselves a dread reversal of 
human judgment like that? Be not deceived, 
God is not mocked. Verily, it is a small 
thing to be judged of man’s judgment. 
God help us that it be not the last great day 
before we find out how small a thing it is! 
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ONE OF TENNYSON’S RUSTIC FRIENDS 


By A. WHYMPER 


['‘ With the country folk he (Tennyson) loved to 
converse, especially seeking out the poor o/d men, 
from whom he always tried to ascertain their 
thoughts upon death and the future life.”—* Me- 
moirs of Lord Tennyson.” By his Son. Vol, ii. 
p. 211.] 


OU see, I was to work when they 
were puttin’ down the turfs for 
their lawns ; and my Lady—Mrs. 
Tennyson tho’ she was then— 

she took a kind o’ a fancy to me, I reckon. 

She used to lay out in the garden o’ fine 

days ; and many’s the time she’ud have a 

chat with me. Nice lady, that she be.” 

Such was the modest introduction to a 
friendship existing for nearly twenty years 
between the tenant of a tiny cottage on the 
slopes of Blackdown, Sussex, and the far- 
famed residents of Aldworth. John Combes, 
in his extreme old age, owed much of his 
comfort to assistance from the “Great 
House,” as he usually termed it. But 
perhaps his keenest satisfaction was derived 
from the fact that the Poet Laureate himself 
distinguished him with a special regard. 

“You see, it isn’t every one he takes 
notice of. Folks round wonder how ’tis 
he’ull come in, and set down, and be so 
free with me. . . . But there! I spakes up 
to ’im just as I would to you. ‘And how 
old be you ?’ a lady as come with his Lord- 
ship axed me one day. ‘Bless you!’ he 
answered up sharp, afore I could spake a 
word, ‘ How old?’ sez he, with a great laugh. 
‘ Why, this is the man who tells us he’s only 
eighty-three.’ You see, I once said them 
there words, when his Lordship axed me 
the same question, and it stuck by him 
wonnerful.” 

John Combes had character in every line 
of his face: a good example of an old- 
fashioned Sussex labourer. Years ago, 
whilst busy trimming a hedge, a refractory 
bramble gave a sudden swerve and cruelly 
wounded his left eye. The sight was entirely 
destroyed, and from that time he became 
subject to neuralgic pains in the head on 
every change of wind. Otherwise he was 
sturdy in build and constitution: a short, 
broad figure, arrayed in clean smock-frock on 


Sunday and high day. Well for him that 
his one remaining eye was so strong, so keen, 
and searching in its gaze, for John was a 
great reader, and plumed himself on that 
accomplishment with all the peculiar com- 
placency of a self-taught man. 

«I never were sent to school when I was 
a lad; folks didn’t talk so much of larning 
then. I was set to scare birds when I was a 
little ‘un, and kep’ on to work ever sin’. 
But I’d a good missus, and when she found 
I was all for larnin’ to rade she taught me 
a bit o’ nights.” 

Very beautiful is the situation of John 
Combes’s cottage—a tiny dwelling indeed, 
composed of kitchen, bedroom, and scullery, 
all on the ground-floor, with a patch of 
garden in front, whose flowers never cease 
to bloom, even in December—a strip behind 
devoted mainly to cabbages, and a grass 
plot on one side dignified by the name of 
meadow. John Combes’s hayrick was a 
standing joke in the neighbourhood. It 
ought to have belonged to a doll’s house, 
so diminutive and neatly compact. But it 
was the stack that paid a good portion of the 
rent, and therefore surely worthy of all 
regard. Standing at the back-door on a 
spring day, the apple-trees laden with 
blossom, will permit you just a glimpse 
beyond of a vast open expanse of blue 
distance, bounded on the right by the South 
Downs, where the shadows fall in rounded 
form. <A step forward and you look on a 
beautiful old tiled roof, richly lined with 
golden moss and delicate lichen, whilst from 
the sloping ground beneath the giant hem- 
lock rises, stately and strong. Look within, 
and the great open hearth, with the tiny 
sparkles of red at the end of the smouldering 
log, will lure you at once to the chimney 
corner. The ceiling is black at the farther 
end, where many a shower has found its 
way ; the brick-floor is so hollowed in every 
part that each rush-seated chair has dis- 
covered for itself the secret of perpetual 
motion. The furniture is scant and humble 
enough ; but you will doubtless remark one 
sturdy old oak-table placed with care against 
the inner wall. To it belongs a little history 
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that reveals the delicacy of the bond 
between the cottage and the “‘ Great House.” 
At the time of his wife’s death, after pro- 
longed and weary suffering, John Combes 
was sorely straitened for means, and this 
table was the only article of much account 
that he could offer for sale. His friends 
gave him readily its full value, but at the 
same instant they bade him “take care of 
it” for them, until such time as he himself 
should cease to need its long-accustomed 
presence. A little matter, it is true, but one 
that reveals the heart of action. 

Let us sit down on one of these ever- 
rocking chairs, avoiding as best we may the 
furious draught between the chimney and 
the front door, and the conflicting current of 
air prevailing between the back-door and the 
window. John Combes believes in air, which 
is not surprising in view of his long years of 
outdoor occupation. But he will have com- 
passion on the infirmities incident to your 
higher station in life, and will do his best to 
place you at the exact angle of comparative 
exemption. , Thus settled, we begin our con- 
versation by asking how he enjoyed the last 
Sunday’s services. John is a great critic of 
sermons, and he attends most regularly the 
cottage “‘ma-atins” in a house hard by, 
where local preachers of varying ability exer- 
cise their gift. And so it may be that John’s 
response is a hearty “Ah! didn’t he give it 
out plain? It set me up for the week, that 
it did!” Or it may be a contemptuous 
*‘ Poor crittur! Whatever he come for when 
he’d nought to say, it beats me to make 
out!” 

It is quietly suggested that the “ poor 
crittur ” was probably overawed by the mani- 
fest air of criticism on the part of the 
audience. But this solution John sternly 
refuses to admit. 

“Why, he don’t spake out so he can be 
heard. I screws round in my chair, and ups 
with my hand to my ear just as nigh to him 
as you be to me, but ’tis ‘ mumble mumble’ 
all the time. ‘Spake up man!’ sez I one 
day ; ‘it’s no manner o’ good for you to be 
prachin’ away to your own boots.’ But 
there! he’s a poor crittur!” 

The conversation turns on the more secular 
topics of agriculture and weather. “Ah!” 
says John, “I mind a summer seventy years 
and more agone that were just as bad as bad 
could be. ’Twas the first year I took to 
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harvestin’, and we niver begun to carry until 
the day afore my birthday, and that be 
October 12, as well you mind. And the 
farm folks I was with, they baked their own 
bread o’ their own corn, and that year all th’ 
inside o’ the loaf fell out as soon as you 
touched it. Mouldy? Ah! I reckon it 
was. But there! I don’t say as ’twas like 
that all over the country, for weather is 
wonnerful chancy. Now yesterday the curate 
comed in, and sez he, for all the wet has 
been so outway bad here, ’twas beautiful and 
dry t’other side o’ Lunnon, where he be agoin’. 
I don’t rightly know where ’tis, but I’m raal 
sorry to part from ’un. He’s too good for 
’em, that’s what it is. Nice genelman, very! 
Oughter ha’ been a Methody !” 

This is the highest eulogium John ever 
indulges in. 

“So you like him better than his pre- 
decessor?” What! th’ old Dumbledorrey? 
Ha, ha! well, 1 reckon I do. He’d just 
come inside the door—no matter the time 
o’ year—if ’twas winter, with two feet of 
snow on the ground, he’ud begin: ‘ And how 
do you get on with your garden, Mr. 
Combes?’ ’Twas allays the same whereiver 
he went. Folks took notice o’ it. But he’s 
left these parts years ago, and I never heard 
tell o’ him sin’.” 

A consistent life of nearly fifty years attests 
the truth of John’s oft-repeated assertion 
that in those far-off days “ the Lord met with 
me on yon green, at the outdoor pr’achin’” 
when Mr. Morgan was up to Haslemere.” 
On that topic John Combes has much to 
say, for “‘ the Lord” is a very present reality 
to him. - One of his constant visitors from 
the “Great House,” grieved that the old man 
was not of the communion to which she was. 
herself attached, spoke to him seriously on 
the subject. But, as she heard his simple 
creed, his strong assurance of faith, the tears 
rose in her eyes. ‘Nay then, nay, I can 
never seek to hinder you in what you believe 
to be right,” she said, as she pressed his 
hand in hers; and from that day the two 
realised the unity that lies beneath the out- 
ward difference of form. 

“ Folks don’t believe in prayer,” John 
said. ‘Ah! I could tell ’em another tale— 
a true one, too. You mind how the snow 


hung about this spring, and all the roads 
were so you couldn’t get ‘long no sense? 
Well, I'd burnt up all my firing. But I’d 
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a load o’ faggots ordered, and so I felt 
safe. But, bless you, they couldn’t get 
the faggots out o’ th’ copses, and one 
day it came bitter cold, and I hadn’t 
a stick left. I niver see’d a crittur all the 
mornin,’ and there was I shut up all to 
myself. I told the Lord a pretty many times 
as ’twas terrible cold, and I’d be thankful 
for a few bits of stick, and as the day drew 
on I looked out o’ the door, this way and 
that, but nobody wasn’t nigh. I was just a 
turning in, when right across the green 
yonder I sees a man, and thinks I that’s 
Lewis Quff! Didn’t I holler out sharp. 
But he’d his back to me, and he was so 
took up makin’ his way across the snow 
that he niver once looked round. Well, I 
goes back to my chair, and I shuts my eyes, 
and I tells the Lord all about it. . . . True 
as I sit here, it wasn’t two minutes afore the 
latch of the gate went, and there was Lewis 
Quff a peepin’ in at the shed. 

“« Hullo!’ sez I, ‘you won’t find much 
there, I reckon?’ ‘No,’ sez he, ‘but I 
minded the missus told me our old hen had 
strayed from home, and I thought I’d turn 
back and see if she had got up here again.’ 

“ And then he asked me howI did. I 
sez ‘Pretty well, if ’twasn’t I want firin’ 
terrible bad.’ ‘For sure,’ sez he, ‘you 
can’t do without that this weather. I’ve got 
a nice bundle of faggots down there, and I’ll 
send my boy up with it sharp.’ And so he 
did: but ’twas the Lord minded him o’ his 
old hen that day! I’m as sartin sure o’ that 
as I can be.” 

Some London visitors, paying a passing 
call one day, were not a little impressed 
when John Combes, pulling down a long and 
ample sleeve of good stout flannel, assured 
them that this was a garment handed down 
to him from the Poet’s own use. One 
enthusiastic young lady immediately sug- 
gested that a sale could very readily be 
found for even the fragments of such historic 
garb. But the proposal was as little to the 
taste of the pensioner as it assuredly would 
have been to that of the Poet Laureate. 

John Combes had been famous in his 
younger days for a good voice, and hymn- 
singing was at all times a keen delight to 
him. If any suggestion was made at the 


“ ma-atin” that a favourite hymn might be 
selected by some one of the congregation, 
John Combes was ready in an instant with 
his response. A quaint custom was main- 
tained to the very last that the service should 
always be concluded by John arising from 
his seat, and starting the Doxology in his 
quavering old voice. In this he took an 
especial pride as investing him with an 
Official position of some magnitude. 


* + * * 


But now the great Poet and his brother 
of low degree have both passed away from 
the scenes of earth. One has been borne 
far hence to his rest in the stately Abbey. 
The other sleeps peacefully beneath the 
churchyard sod: in life and death his humble 
home lies within the bounds of one country 
hamlet. 

John Combes was the first to hear and 
obey the “one clear call.” Paralysis had 
laid its benumbing grasp upon him: and 
very pitiful in their weakness were those 
days of living death. The failing lips strove 
vainly to speak the word: the wistful gaze 
was directed from one to the other of those 
who stood about his bed. 

“ He wants me to say we've had a letter 
from the family at Farringford,” explained 
the daughter-in-law who lovingly tended the 
old man in his last illness, and, as she 
uttered the words, a gleam of satisfaction 
passed over his worn, sunken features. 

It was winter time, and Aldworth, stand- 
ing cold and bleak in the biting N.E. wind, 
had been exchanged for the softer air of the 
Isle of Wight. But strict injunctions had 
been given that news of the invalid should 
from time to time be forwarded to his 
absent friends. And now it appeared the 
answer had come: there were kindly words 
of sympathy and timely help. Timely in- 
deed, for only a few more days, and John 
Combes had risen above the need of human 
aid, united in death as in life, bya calm con- 
fidence of trust, with him who has sung: 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 





HE Prince Bishop Evrard stood 
gazing at his marvellous cathedral ; 
and as he let his eyes wander in de- 
light over the three deep sculptured 

portals and the double gallery above them, 
and the great rose window, and the ringers’ 
gallery, and so up to the massive western 
towers, he felt as though his heart were 
clapping hands for joy within him. And he 
thought to himself, “ Surely in all the world 
God has no more beautiful house than this 
which I have built with such long labour 
and at so princely an outlay of my treasure.” 
And thus the Prince Bishop fell into the sin 
of vainglory, and, though he was a holy man, 
he did not perceive that he had fallen, so 
filled with gladness was he at the sight of 
his completed work. In the double gallery 
there were many great statues with crowns 
and sceptres, but a niche over the central 
portal was empty, and this the Prince Bishop 
intended to fill with a statue of himself. It 
was to be a very small simple statue, as 
became one who prized lowliness of heart, 
but as he looked up at the vacant place it 
gave him pleasure to think that hundreds of 
years after he was dead people would pause 
before his effigy and praise him and his 
work. And this, too, was vainglory. 

As the Prince Bishop lay asleep that night 
a mighty six-winged angel stood beside him 


and bade him rise. ‘Come,” he said, “and 
I will show thee some of those who have 
worked with thee in building the great 
church, and whose service in God’s eyes has 
been more worthy than thine.” And the 
angel led him past the cathedral and down 
the steep street of the ancient city, and 
though it was midday, the people going to 
and fro did not seem to see them. Beyond 
the gates they followed the shelving road till 
they came to green level fields, and there in 
the middle of the road between grassy banks 
covered white with cherry blossom two great 
white oxen, yoked to a huge block of stone, 
stood resting before they began the toilsome 
ascent. 

“Look!” said the angel ; and the Prince 
Bishop saw a little blue-winged bird which 
perched on the stout yoke beam fastened to 
the horns of the oxen, and sang such a 
heavenly song of rest and contentment that 
the big shaggy creatures ceased to blow 
stormily through their nostrils and drew 
long tranquil breaths instead. 

“ Look again!” said the angel. And from 
a hut of wattles and clay a little peasant girl 
came with a bundle of hay in her arms, and 
gave first one of the oxen and then the 
other a wisp. Then she stroked their black 
muzzles, and laid her rosy face against their 
white cheeks. ‘Then the Prince Bishop saw 
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** Abashed and sorrowful for bis sin” 


the rude teamster rise from his rest on the 
bank and cry to his cattle, and the oxen 
strained against the beam and the thick ropes 
tightened, and the huge block of stone was 
once more set in motion. 

And when the Prince Bishop saw that it 
was these fellow-workers whose service was 


more worthy in God’s eyes than his own, he 
was abashed and sorrowful for his sin, and 
the tears of his own weeping awoke him. 
So he sent for the master of the sculptors 
and bade him fill the little niche over the 
middle portal, not with his own effigy but 
with an image of the child ; and he bade him 
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make two colossal figures of the white oxen ; 
and to the great wonderment of the people 
these were set up high in the tower so that 
men could see them against the blue sky ; 
** And as for me,” he said, “let my body be 
buried outside the great church, in front of 
the middle entrance, that men may trample 
on my vainglory and that I may serve them 
as a stepping-stone to the house of God; 
and the little child shall look down on me 
when I lie in the dust.” 

Now the little girl in the niche was carved 
with wisps of hay in her hands, but the child 
who had fed the oxen knew nothing of this, 
and as she grew up she forgot her childish 
service, so that when she had grown to 
womanhood and chanced to see this statue 
over the portal she did not know it was her 
own self in stone. But what she had done 
was not forgotten in heaven. 

And as for the oxen, one of them looked 
east and one looked west across the wide 
fruitful country about the foot of the hill- 
city. And one caught the first grey gleam, 
and the first rosy flush, and the first golden 
splendour of the sunrise ; and the other was 
lit with the colour of the sunset long after 
the lowlands had faded away in the blue 


mist of the twilight. Weary men and: worm 
women looking up at them felt that a glad- 
ness and a glory and a deep peace had fallen 
on the life of toil. And then, when people 
began to understand, they said it was well 
that these mighty labourers, who had helped 
to build the house, should still find a place- 
of service and honour in the house; and 
they remembered that the Master of the: 
house had once been a Babe warmed in a 
manger by the breath of kine. And at the- 
thought of this men grew more pitiful to: 
their cattle, and to the beasts in servitude, 
and to all dumb animals. And that was 
one good fruit which sprang from the Prince: 
Bishop’s repentance. 

Now over the colossal stone oxen hung. 
the bells of the cathedral. On Christmas. 
Eve the ringers, according to old custom,, 
ascended to their gallery to ring in the birth 
of the Babe Divine. 
midnight the master ringer gave the word, 
and the great bells began to swing in joyfub 
sequence. Down below in the crowded 
church lay the image of the new born Child 
on the cold straw, and at His haloed head 
stood the images of the ox and the ass. 
Far out across the snow-roofed city, far 





** One looked west across the wide fruitful country ” 





At the moment of 
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away over the white glistening country rang 
the glad music of the tower. People who 
went to their doors to listen cried in aston- 
ishment: “ Hark! what strange music is 
that? It sounds as if the lowing of cattle 
were mingled with the chimes of the bells.” 
In truth it was so. And in every byre the 
oxen and the kine answered the strange 
sweet cadences with their lowing, and the 


great stone oxen lowed back through the 
deep notes of the joy-peal. 

In the fulness of time the Prince 
Bishop Evrard died and was buried as 
he had willed, and to this day the weather- 
wasted figure of the little girl looks down 
on him from her niche, and the slab over 
his grave serves as a stepping-stone to pious 
feet. 
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By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Autuor or “ Carrots,” “ THE Cuckoo 
Croce,” &c. &c. &c. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CURTAINED PEW 


HERE is a commonplace saying that 
old people love best the springtime 
of the year, as it brings back the 
brighter memories of their youth, 

and to a certain extent the sense of buoy- 
ancy which fades with increasing age ; while 
the young, on the other hand, love the 
autumn with its tender sadness in contrast 
to their own joyous anticipations. But gener- 
alities are after all but generalities; there 
was little in the lives of the three Morion 
daughters this autumn to induce them to 
turn with any sentimentality or even senti- 
ment to outside nature in its fall; there was 
too much real greyness, too much real 
endurance of daily, hourly depressing cir- 
cumstances for them to long for anything but 
change. 

“It wouldn’t be so bad, it really wouldn’t,” 
said Eira, “ if it were the spring, but another 
long, long winter, when we can be so much 
less out of doors; and to have had the 
glimpse of a chance of a break in it all only 
seems to have made it worse. Surely, 
Frances, without wrong complaining and 
grumbling, isn’t it the case that we are 
peculiarly unlucky in some ways—that our 
lives are, I mean? Now supposing we 
had had to work for our living, we should 
probably have been far happier, don’t you 
think ?” 

Frances hesitated in her reply, and a 
shadow clouded her face. Unwittingly 


enough, Eira had touched on perplexing 
ground, all too familiar to the eldest sister’s 
thoughtful mind. Had she done wrong or 
unwisely in regard to her younger sisters ? 
Not very much, perhaps, had been practi- 
cally in her power, but still, had she given 
too much consideration to the right of their 
all too quickly passing youth, the right of 
happiness, of enjoyment, of the many things 
that only during youth can normally exist, 
and too little to the actual formation of 
character, to the development of their in- 
dividual capacities? Had she been too 
sorry for them, or shown it too much? 
Strange reflections, more maternal than 
sisterly, when the actual small amount of 
difference in their ages was remembered. 
But since little girlhood Frances Morion had 
felt herself more mother than sister to the 
two younger ones. 

“ That’s a big question, Eira,” she said, 
trying to speak lightly. ‘“ We must believe 
that the circumstances of every life are, to a 
certain point at least, meant — intended.” 
And her voice changed as she went on more 
slowly and seriously: “ The puzzle is to find 
out the point at which we should resist 
them, and not carry resignation or submission 
too far.” 

‘““There’s not much puzzle about it for 
us,” said Betty. “We are pretty clearly 
hedged in! Papa and mamma would never 
allow us to take any sort of line of our 
own.” 

“Then for the present at least,” said 
Frances, “the line is drawn, and I suppose 
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if by the end of life one had learnt perfect 
patience one would have learnt a good deal ; 
but still , 

“ Still what?” said Eira. 

“IT am not quite ready to say what is in 
my mind,” replied her sister. ‘“ Perhaps it 
will come when I have thought more about 
it. Roughly speaking, I was considering if 
there is nothing that we can do—nothing 
that I can help you two to do, in the way of 
extending your interest a little, even as 
things are. And, of course, the best way to 
do that is to look out for what we can reach 
in the way of helping others.” 

‘* We do do what we can, I think, Francie,” 
said Eira, in a tone of some disappointment. 
“We have our Sunday-school classes, and 
Betty’s blind old man, and my bedridden 
old woman that we go to read to ; but beyond 
that there are always the old difficulties : 
papa’s opposition and—want of money. 
I’m sure now we could do a lot at Scaling 
Harbour, among the fisher-children—such a 
terribiy rough set—if we had money and a 
little more freedom.” 

“T know,” said Frances quietly; but, 
though for the moment the subject dropped, 
she thought the more. 

And the next few weeks gave her both 
leisure and cause for ever deepening reflec- 
tion. , 

The weather was unusually and monoton- 
ously disagreeable. Raw, grey, and as cold 
as weather can be when it just falls short of 
the stimulus and exhilaration which, to the 
young and strong at least, usually accompany 
frost. Letters, rare at all times, dwindled 
down to almost none. Even a family 
chronicle from their ex-governess, now a 
settler’s wife in the Far West, was hailed 
almost enthusiastically as a welcome dis- 
traction. 

“There is only one thing in the world 
that I have to be thankful for,” said Eira 
one day, when, defiant of wind and threaten- 
ing rain, they started for their afternoon 
walk, “and that is that, thanks to you, 
Francie, and all the wonderful things you’ve 
done for me and made me do, my chilblains 
haven’t got bad again—not since—oh yes ! 
do you remember, not since the time Mr. 
Littlewood was here ?” 

“That’s one good thing,” said Frances, 
‘one very good thing. I sometimes think 
I wouldn’t have made a bad woman-doctor.” 








“ What a horrible idea!” said Betty, with 
a shudder. “I hope it doesn’t mean that 
you ever think of becoming a hospital nurse. 
If you did, I should just simply drown myself, 
and make Eira do the same!” 

“Hush!” said Frances. ‘ Don’t say such 
things, even in fun. No, I’ve no ambition 
of the kind—not while I’ve got my own 
place at home, any way. But it’s rather 
curious you should have said that, Betty, for 
an idea has come into my head of something 
we could do for the people at Scaling 
Harbour, which really wouldn’t cost any- 
thing, or next to nothing. It struck me 
when Mrs, Ramsay ”—(the ex-governess )— 
“sent me that commission for a few simple 
surgical books, to teach her to know what to 
do out there in case of accidents, which she 
says are always happening.” 

“ And certainly, by all accounts,” said 
Eira with interest, “they are always happen- 
ing at Scaling Harbour. But what is your 
idea?” 

“It is not very definite yet,” said Frances. 
“ Only the first steps towards it. What I 
am thinking of is, if we could use part of 
this winter, when we have so much time on 
our hands, fer teaching ourselves the elements 
of surgical aid, and then when we have, to 
some extent, mastered it, to give simple little 
lectures—lessons, rather—to the fisher-women 
down there once a week or once a fort- 
night.” 

Eira’s eyes brightened. 

“Yes,” she said, “I would like that! 
There is something, I think, very attractive 
about those people; something a trifle wild, 
almost foreign. They do say, you know,” 
she went on, “ that there’s a strain of Spanish 
descent among them ; and, in any case, they 
are quite unlike the inland people about 
here, who are peculiarly dull and phleg- 
matic.” 

“ Tshould be frightened to go much among 
them,” said Betty. 

“Possibly,” went on Frances, “we might 
persuade mamma to let two or three of 
them come up to us a few times. We 
could teach them a little of the practical 
part in the first place, and get to know them, 
and then they might talk about it to their 
neighbours. To begin with, all we want is 


one or two sensible books, or, possibly, a set 
of ambulance lessons by correspondence. I 
think I have heard of such things.” 
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‘They would be sure 





to cost a lot of money,” 
said Betty, who was evi- 
dently not inclined to 
take an optimist view of 
the scheme. 

*“ Don’t be such a wet 
blanket, Betty,” said Eira. 
“ We can but try.” 

“And even if we 
couldn’t manage it just 
now,’ said Frances, 
“something might make 
it feasible after a time. 
It might prove the getting 
in the thin end of the 
wedge; you know papa 
and mamma _ sometimes 
come round to things if 
we wait long enough for 
—for them to get accus- 
tomed to the idea, as it 
were.” 

“ And when that time 
comes,”’ said Betty dolor- 
ously, ‘all the interest of 
the thing we wanted has 
gone.” 

“OQ Betty, do not 
croak so,” said Eira; 














“it'll depend on our- 
selves to keep up the 
interest by talking about 
it.” 

“Yes,” said Frances, “you are quite 
right, though I have noticed that pleasant 
things seldom come quickly, and troubles 
and disappointments do. It isn’t often that 
one has some quite delightful surprise! Nice 
things either come in bits, so that you 
scarcely realise the niceness, or else they are 
pulled back when you feel sure of them, so 
that, even if they come after all, the bloom 
seems taken off.” 

“Dear me, Frances,” said Eira, glancing 
up at her with a smile, “you are quite a 
pessimist for once.” 

“ N—no,” returned Frances. “I don’t 
mean to be. I was really thinking about it 
to myself and wondering why it is so. When 
there appears to be a sort of rule about any- 
thing, you can’t help beginning to hunt for 
the reason of it.” 

“The rule with us,” said Betty, still in 
the same plaintive tone, “according to the 


*** Accidents are always happening at Scaling Harbour’” 


old saying, is no rule, for the exceptions never 
appear.” 

3oth Frances and Eira laughed. 

“Why, Betty, you are becoming quite 
paradoxical, inspired by melancholy,” ex- 
claimed the latter; but not the ghost of a 
smile was to be raised this afternoon on 
Betty’s pretty little face. 

*‘T suppose it’s very wrong of me,” she 
said, “ but I do feel cross and dull. Even 
these horrid, dirty roads, and this detestable 
wind, add to it all. It’s scarcely worth while 
coming out, except that there’s nothing to do 
indoors.” 

“T really think it’s no use attempting a 
long walk,” said Frances. “Let us turn 
here, and get home by the other road, past 
the church; it will be a little more shel- 
tered.” 

“If the church were open and decently 
warm,” said Eira, “like the little new one in 
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the village, it would be rather nice to go in 
there sometimes. I’m not imaginative, but 
I can fancy things in there. Even the 
mustiness, the very o/d smell, carries one 
back in a fascinating way! I always begin 
thinking of great-grand-aunt Elizabeth, though 
I’ve no love for her! But she must have 
been young once upon a time, and pretty 
and lovable perhaps.” 

“Perhaps she was,” agreed Frances, 
“ though her position—put in her brother’s 
place—makes one feel as if she may have 
been unsisterly and designing. But then no 
one knows the rights of the story, or what 
her brother had done for his father to dis- 
inherit him.” 

' They were nearing the church by this 
time; as the old porch came within view, 
Eira gave a little cry of satisfaction. 

“]t is open, I declare,” she said. ‘ Do 
let us go in, Francie. I hate going home 
before there is a prospect of tea, and it’s too 
early for that yet.” 

Her sisters made no objection, and they 
entered. Inside it felt comparatively warm, 
and though at first almost dark, as their eyes 
got accustomed to the gloom they caught 
sight of the old vicar, standing in a pew near 
the chancel, apparently looking for some- 
thing. 

He turned as he heard their steps, and 
greeted them kindly : 

“ Good-day, young ladies,” he said. “ If 
I may venture to trouble you, Miss Eira— 
your young eyes are keener than mine. Mrs. 
Ferraby has lost a little brooch, not a thing 
of much value except to herself, and it 
struck her that it may have dropped off her 
in church, as that was the last time she 
remembered wearing it. Of course it 
would be better to look for it by a clearer 
light.” 

As he spoke he drew still further aside the 
red moreen curtain which separated the 
vicarage pew from the larger square one be- 
longing to the big house, permission to 
occupy which was one of the very few 
advantages enjoyed by the Fir Cottage 
family, as representatives of the Morions. 
Betty and Eira came forward eagerly. 

* Do let us look,” they said both together. 
Eira, who was the old vicar’s favourite, 


adding playfully, “ But you must come out 


yourself, Mr. Ferraby, please. If it is any- 
~where, it is pretty sure to be on the floor.” 


“TI don’t know that,” said Betty, who had 
no special wish to grope on her hands and 
knees. “ You may feel on the floor if you 
like, Eira ; I shall look on the seats and the 
book-rail.” And, strange to say, she had 
scarcely begun to do so when she gave a 
little cry of pleasure. “ Here it is,” she 
exclaimed, “ wedged into a crack in the 
woodwork between the pews, ever so neatly ; 
but no doubt it would have dropped down 
the first time the pew was dusted,” and with 
deft fingers she withdrew the little trinket 
from its temporary resting-nlace. “It is 
qucer,” she added ; “there ii::st be a hollow 
space between this and the panel on our 
side. Perhaps it’s the place with a little 
door where we leave our prayer-books,” and, 
standing on a hassock, she peered over into 
their own pew, adding, “ No, our book-cup- 
board is farther along.” 

No one paid any attention, however, to 
her researches. Mr. Ferraby was too de- 
lighted to have recovered the brooch to care 
much about where it had been concealed. 
He thanked Betty with effusion. 

“ My good wife will not have come home 
yet ; she is in the village,” he said, “so I am 
not in a hurry, and quite at your service, 
young ladies. Were you looking for me?” 

For, in his mild, unenergetic, though 
kindly way, the old vicar was aiways ready 
to be consulted as to the few poor people 
under his wing, or indeed on any other 
subject as to which the Morion sisters could 
apply for his advice or sympathy. 

For half an instant an impulse came over 
Frances to confide in him her little scheme 
for benefiting the fisher-folk at Scaling 
Harbour, but a glance at the bent and 
fragile figure of their old friend made her 
dismiss the idea. 

“He wouldn’t understand it,” she thought; 
“it would seem to him new-fangled and un- 
necessary; and then he is so poor and so 
generous ”—for it was well known that out 
of his tiny stipend Mr. Ferraby was far too 
ready to give more than he could really 
afford—*“ he would be writing for books for 
us, even if he thought it would only be an 
amusement. No, I had better not speak of 
it.” 

And “ Thank you,” Frances went on aloud, 
“no, we had no idea you were in the 
church ; seeing it open, we just strolled in, 
with no better motive than to kill a little 
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‘time, I’m afraid. It is not tempting weather 
‘for walking.” 

“No, indeed,” the Vicar agreed. “The 
‘season is peculiarly dull and depressing this 
year, even to one who should be well accus- 
tomed to this climate and to everything 
about the place. I have been here over fifty 
years, half a century,” and he gave a little 
sigh. ; 

“ And we have been here,” said Eira, 
‘nearly all of our lives that we can remember; 
so we should be accustomed to it, too, 
shouldn’t we, Mr. Ferraby ?” 

He shook his head. 

“ Scarcely so,” he replied, “at least not 
necessarily, The sort of ‘getting accustomed’ 
ito things—in reality I was thinking of more 
than the climate—that I had in my mind— 
is not of a piece with youth and its natural 
‘distaste for monotony. My wife and I often 
‘think it must be dreary for you three, and 
‘we wish we had it in our power to help you 
‘to a little variety. If things had been differ- 
ent with us—if that poor boy of ours had 
been spared, we should not now be the dull 
‘old couple I fear we are.” 

His hearers were touched by his simple 
-self-depreciation. 

“ Dear Mr. Ferraby,” said Frances, “ you 
mustn’t speak like that. It is very nice for 
‘us to feel that we are always sure of two such 
‘kind friends at hand.” 

There was more pathos in his allusion 
than a stranger would have understood, for 
this same “ boy,” of whom he spoke, would 
by this time have been not far off fifty him- 
‘self, though to his parents he ever remained 
the bright, promising young fellow suddenly 
cut off in his early manhood. 

“Who was here before you came, Mr. 
Ferraby ?” Eira inquired abruptly. 

The little group was seated by this time 
in the large, square pew, which almost 
looked like a cosy little room, and even 
‘to-day it felt fairly warm. ; 

‘“‘ Who was here before me?” the old man 
repeated. ‘“ Broadhurst was the last vicar, 
and before him there was a private chaplain 
resident at Craig Morion. ‘That was in its 
palmy days when the family spent most of 
the year here—quite early in this century, 
that is to say—for I remember Broadhurst 
telling me that things had been quiet enough 
during his time, and he was here for nearly 
twenty years.” 


** And you never saw our great-grand-aunt 
Elizabeth, did you?” Betty inquired. “I 
think we’ve asked you before.” 

“No,” the Vicar replied. “ Strangely 
enough, her funeral was one of the first 
ceremonies at which I officiated—that was 
in the year forty. She was very ill when I 
came, and refused to see me, and indeed, for 
several years before that she had led a life 
of utter seclusion. I remember hoping for 
brighter days coming, for I was young then, 
and no misanthrope, but they never did, as 
the elder of her two nephews took a dislike 
to the place, which his son—a grandson now 
—seems to have inherited! ” 

“ T wonder how it would have been if our 
grandfather— her younger nephew — had 
come in for it, as she led him to expect,” 
said Frances. ‘Of course, you know all 
about that, Mr. Ferraby? ” 

‘“‘ Very different, I expect,” said the vicar. 
“T often wish there was a law against 
pluralists of estates, as well as of livings. 
When a man has only one place, you see, it 
is his home, and that insures his interest in 
it. Putting aside my natural wish that the 
big house here were your home, I really do 
feel it a terrible loss that its owner should 
be such a complete absentee.” 

“ It is very wrong,” said Frances, “‘ wrong 
of Mr. Morion, I mean, never to come here, 
even though there are not many tenants. I 
should be glad to have an opportunity of 
saying so to him. You heard of the talk 
there was a little while ago of some of his 
connections coming here for a time, I sup- 
pose, Mr. Ferraby ?” 

“ Yes,” the vicar replied, “ and I began to 
build some hopes on it, and was disappointed 
to hear it had ended in nothing.” 

He glanced round the whole building as 
he spoke. 

*“‘T should like to see this church in better 
condition,” he went on. “ Not that I go in 
for new-fangled ways, but a good deal could 
be done without trenching on such ground. 
I can’t say that it is substantially out of 
repair, but Mr. Milne only advises what is 
absolutely necessary, and unless Mr. Morion 
came down here enough to get to care for 
the place, I can hope for nothing more.” 

“Ts it any prejudice against the place?” 
said Betty, in her abrupt way. Then a 
curious gleam came into her eyes. ‘ You 
know what the people about here say, Mr. 
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“Tor half an instant an impulse came over Frances to confide 
in him her little scheme for benefiting the fisher-folk” 


Ferraby ?” she asked; “that great-grand- 
aunt Elizabeth ‘ walks.’ I wonder if possibly, 
when Mr. Littlewood was here, anything— 
of that kind, like seeing her—happened to 
him. For he told us his people’s coming 
was all but decided upon.” 

The old Vicar looked at her as if he 
scarcely understood, and Frances turned 
rather sharply. 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Betty,” she said. 
*‘Somehow things of that kind—about a 
place being haunted and so on—ooze out, if 
one isn’t very careful, and I can’t see but 
~ what they may do mischief.” 

Mr. Ferraby looked at her approvingly. 

“TT quite agree with you, Frances,” he 
said; “though certainly nobody would accuse 
the good folk about here of too much imagi- 
nation or nerves. Hard work have I to 
impress them in any way, yet it is an un- 
doubted fact that stolid souls of this kind 


are often absurdly supersti- 
tious. They are too con- 
servative, perhaps, or too 
stupid, to invent new ideas. 
If they would hark back a 
little further still, one would 
have better ground to work 
upon.” 

“ Mr. Ferraby,” said Betty, 
“‘you’re becoming quite a 
Radical.” 

“No, no, my dear,” he 
replied, “ have I not just said 
that I wish they would retain 
some of the belief in the 
supernatural, even if mingled 
with some superstition which 
the last century did so much 
to destroy? That is what I 
meant to imply, though I did 
not express it clearly. Yes,” 
he went on, replying to her 
former remark, “I have of 
course heard the talk about 
old Miss Morion’s unrestful 
condition. But”—and, had 
it been light enough to see 
his faded blue eyes more 
clearly, a gleam of mischief 
akin somewhat to the recent 
sparkle in Betty’s own orbs 
might have been discerned 
—*you are not quite on the 
right tack. It is not the house, 
but this church which the poor lady is said 
to frequent. Indeed, the very spot where 
we are seated is said to be her favourite 
resort.” 

Betty almost screamed, and even Frances 
and Eira involuntarily drew closer together, 
for there was no denying the creepiness of 
their old friend’s information under present 
circumstances. 

“No,” said Eira eagerly, “I never heard 
that. Have you any theory to account for 
her coming here? Can it be that she wants 
to be shriven for her misdeeds, and that 
she chooses the spot where, Sunday after 
Sunday, she accused herself of being a 
miserable sinner ? ” 

“ Come now, my dear,” said the old man, 
* don’t be too severe upon your dead kins- 
woman.” 

“No,” said Frances, “it isn’t kind, for 
after all we don’t know that she did break 
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her word. The will may have been stolen, 
or suppressed.” 

“1 beg her pardon, then,” said Eira. ‘I 
wonder if she can hear me! Can’t you tell 
us something more, Mr, Ferraby? Does 
she suddenly appear here, or is she seen 
coming from the house?” 

“T believe,” the Vicar replied, “she is 
supposed to come along the path they call 
the Laurel Walk, that leads from the side 
entrance. A safe place to choose, as it is 
always dark and shadowy there; and her 
visits are not restricted to the night, though 
I forget what is supposed to be her favourite 
time.” 

‘‘Late on a winter’s afternoon, I shoulc 
say,” remarked Eira. “ Just such a time as 
this, don’t you think ?” 

At this Betty started to her feet. 

“ Eira,” she said, “you 

are very, very unkind, and— 
Mr. Ferraby, you don’t know 
how she tries to frighten me 
sometimes, though I dare say 
I’m very silly.” 

The others could scarcely 
help laughing at her pitiful 
tone, though Frances’s ears 
detected that very little more 
would bring tears. 

“Let us go,” she said, 

“it is getting chilly, and 
mamma will be expecting 
us.” 

Betty caught hold of her 
arm. 

“JT dare not walk down 
the aisle alone,’’ she whis- 
pered, “especially with Eira 
behind us.” 

‘“‘ Eira,” said Frances, ‘are 
you coming, or will you follow 
with Mr. Ferraby?” 

“I must be off too,” said 
the Vicar. “Iam eager to 
tell my wife of Miss Betty’s 
successful search.” 

So the quartette, Eira 
bringing up the rear, made 
their way to the door. 

“T wish,” thought she, 

**T could do some little thing 
to frighten Betty. I know 
what—I will stretch out my 


umbrella and touch her neck 
XXVII—17 
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with the cold end,” for there was still light 
enough for this piece of mischief; and she 
was leaning forward to put it. into execution 
when a slight sound in the pew they had 
just quitted arrested her. It. was that of 
stiffly rustling garments, as of a person clad 
therein rising with difficulty from a kneeling 
posture. 

The biter was bitten! 

“ Mr. Ferraby,” she exclaimed, clutching 
at his arm, “ did you hear that ? ” 

“ What ?” was the reply. ‘No, nothing; 
but then I am a little deaf.” 

“What is it?” said Frances quickly, but 
Eira turned off the question with some 
laughing remark as to the difficulty of grop- 
ing their way without misadventure ; but the 
old vicar glanced at her curiously in the 
clearer light outside the porch. 


‘*«That child had better not be too confident about her 


own nerves’” 
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“That child had better not be too con- 
fident about her own nerves,” he thought to 
himself. “She is looking quite pale.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
WHEN THINGS ARE AT THE WORST 


THERE was no waiting for tea this afternoon ; 
on the contrary, when the three girls reached 
home tea was waiting for them, and beside 
the table their mother, with unmistakable 
annoyance in her face. 

“ Why have you stayed out so late ?” she 
questioned. ‘“ You know how it vexes your 
father ; in fact, he has had tea and has gone 
back to the study.” 

“I am very sorry, mamma,” said Frances, 
“It was thoughtless of me. We have been 
in the church with Mr. Ferraby,” and she 
went on to relate the little incident of the 
lost brooch, and how cleverly Betty had 
found it, thinking that it would distract Lady 
Emma’s attention—in which hope she was 
not disappointed ; so well did she succeed in 
gaining her, mother’s interest that, under 
cover of the little narrative, Betty was able 
to steal from the room with the teapot and 
to obtain a fresh .supply, without risk of 
tannin poisoning, unobserved. 

Tea over, Betty and Eira disappeared, as 
was their habit, leaving Frances to entertain 
their mother, during what—in a very small 
country house above all, one in which the 
family party is but seldom unbroken—is 
perhaps the dreariest hour of the twenty-four 
which make up a winter’s day and night. 

Frances’ spirits rose on finding that her 
mother’s annoyance had been but passing. 
For half a minute she felt tempted to relate 
to her their conversation with the vicar, but 
on second thoughts she decided that it was 
better to avoid the always sore subject of the 
Craig Morion inheritance. So she went on 
talking lightly and pleasantly on ordinary 
topics. 

“I told you of Mrs. Ramsay’s letter, did I 
not, mamma? She really seems to have 
fallen on her feet,.and to be quite happy as 
a colonist’s wife.” 

“Yes,” her mother agreed with a little 
shudder, “ though to me it is perfectly in- 
comprehensible how any one, any lady—and 
Miss O’Hara was essentially a lady—can 
endure it.” 

“She was so brave,” said Frances. ‘I 


often think, mamma, that I owe a great deal 
to her—or rather, to go to the root of it, to 
you, for choosing her so well.” 

Her mother looked gratified. To do her 
justice, in spite of her cold reticence of 
manner she was easily gratified, especially by 
any expression of appreciation from her 
eldest daughter. 

** Her coming to us,” she said, “ was really 
more good luck than good management on 
my part, and I do believe she was happier 
with us than she could have been in many 
other families. She knew that I understood 
her position—in a sense,” with a little sigh, 
“not unlike my own. We poor Irish always 
sympathise with each other, whatever our 
faults are. I often wish Miss O’Hara—no, 
I really must say Mrs. Ramsay—could have 
stayed longer, for the sake of the two 
younger ones, except, of course, that had 
she not married it would have been too much 
of a sacrifice to expect of her—the staying 
on, I mean, at a still smaller salary.” 

“Perhaps it was all for the best,” said 
Frances cheerfully, if tritely. “ The teaching 
Betty and Eira was an immense interest to 
me; and I can never be thankful enough 
that I hadit. Indeed, sometimes, mamma” 
—she stopped, hesitating. ‘ May I tell you 
something I have been thinking about?” 
she went on, for it seemed just then one of 
the occasions on which her mother and 
herself were drawn together in fuller sym- 
pathy than often happened. 

“ Of course,” replied Lady Emma, “ Why 
need you hesitate? 1am sure I am always 
ready to give attention to anything you want 
to say.” 

“Tt is about Betty and Eira,” said Frances. 
“Sometimes it does seem to me that we 
look upon them still too much as children ; 
that they haven’t enough interest—respon- 
sibility—I scarcely know what to call it, for 
they are not idle exactly.” 

Lady Emma sighed. 

“Oh, my dear Frances,” she said, “I 
don’t think there’s any use in your worrying 
yourself or me about that sort of thing. It 
is simply a bit of the whole—inevitable, as 
we are placed. At their age, of course, 
girls of our class are usually absorbed by 
amusement and society—too much sso, I 
dare say, in many cases. But still there it 
is, and I hope I should have steered clear of 
letting them spend their lives in empty 
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frivolity in other circumstances. I think my 
mother did so; for, of course, poor as we 
were, it was nothing to be compared with 
what my married life has made me acquainted 
with. Each of us had one or two seasons 
in London, and there was always a good 
deal going on at Castle Avone in the winter, 
and yet we were taught to be good house- 
keepers and to look after our poor people, 
and all that’sort of thing.” 

“ Yes,” said Frances, “I know.” For in 
her more effusive moments her mother had 
sometimes entertained the three girls with 
reminiscences of the happy, careless Irish 
home-life, in which, to see her now, it was 
difficult to believe that poor Lady Emma 
Morion had ever had the heart or spirit to 
join. “Yes, I know,” Frances repeated, 
“ it always sounds to me delightful. But it 
was not so much amusement that I was 
thinking about for Betty and Eira. That 
kind of thing is literally and practically out 
of our power. But I have been wondering 
if we couldn’t help them to have some more 
definite occupation or interest—they are 
both, though with such perfectly different 
temperaments, in danger of becoming very 
desultory, I fear—if not, what is even worse, 
discontented, and every one knows there is 
nothing so invigorating as feeling oneself of 
use to other people,” and with that she pro- 
ceeded with great care and tact to un- 
fold to her mother her simple little scheme 
in connection with the fisher-people at Scaling 
Harbour. 

Lady Emma listened with attention, and 
not without interest, but with no brightening 
of expression or respondent gleam, such as 
had sprung out of Eira’s eyes when the plan 
was first mentioned. Not that Frances had 
expected this—even Betty, unselfish and 
tender-hearted as she was, had none of the 
latent enthusiasm which Frances often 
found so invigorating in her youngest sister, 
and which went far to balance her greater 
amount of self-will. And Betty had not wel- 
comed the suggestion with any eagerness ; 
so how could she expect anything of the 
kind from her mother, tired and in a sense 
worn out by the incessant small worries of 
her restricted home-life ? 

No, it was not to be wondered at that 
Lady Emma could not rise to any very great 
interest in philanthropic work. 

* Poor mamma,” thought Frances, always 
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ready to judge the deficiencies of others in 
the gentlest and most generous spirit, “ she 
has reason enough to be absorbed by home 
things.” But she watched her mother’s 
face anxiously, nevertheless, hoping for at 
least conditional consent, and what further- 
ance of the scheme should be possible for 
her to promise. 

And the disappointment was extreme 
when Lady Emma slowly shook her head. 

“ That’s been put into your mind by Mrs. 
Ramsay’s writing to you on the subject,” 
she began, and immediately poor Frances’ 
hopes faded. ‘I can’t say that it’s the 
sort of thing I should at all care for you 
to do, though whatever I feel about it really 


does not signify, as your father would 
never allow it. Then there is the expense 
of it—everything of that kind costs 


money.” 

“Very little, as I tried to explain,” said 
Frances ; “some of the books I got for Mrs. 
Ramsay were most inexpensive.” 

“I dare say,” said her mother, touched a 
little in spite of herself, at the girl’s evident 
disappointment. ‘Of course, if I had any 
money to spare, I should have no objection 
to your all acquiring a little good practical 
knowledge of the kind. We, my sisters and 
I, were by no means ignorant about house- 
hold remedies. ‘The poor people used to 
come to the Castle as a matter of course 
when they were at a loss what to do. But 
it was so different! The people at Scaling 
Harbour can send fora doctor. ‘There is a 
parish doctor, I suppose ?” 

Frances said no more. She knew by ex- 
perience that it was a mistake to enter into 
an argument which would only end by 
emphasising opposition. She had learnt for 
so long the philosophy of thankfulness for 
small mercies that she was even glad of the 
inferred permission to get the books, should 
the chance of so doing ever present itself— 
but for the present, yes, the outlook was 
dreary enough. Frances could not but own 
it to herself. 

“It does seem hard,” she thought, “ very 
hard, not even to be allowed to use what 
little talent one may have in some good 
sensible direction.” 

She was on her way to join her sisters 
when she made these reflections, though with 
no intention of repeating to them the con- 
versation that had just passed. She found 
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them in the dining-room, kneeling on the 
rug before the fire—at this hour of the day a 
safe resort, as Mr. Morion, though nothing 
would have made him acknowledge it, 
indulged in a before-dinner nap, apt to be 
somewhat prolonged, betweei tea and dinner- 
time. Considerably to her surprise, even 
more to her relief, the two girls were talking 
eagerly, almost indeed excitedly, though their 
voices were low. 

‘Qh, Francie, I’m so glad you’ve come,” 
said Betty. “Do you know what Eira has 
been telling me? She didn’t want to frighten 
me, but I made her tell. Do you know she 
really did hear something in the church!” 
and she proceeded to repeat Eira’s strange 
experience of the sound of rustling garments 
in the big pew. 

Frances was inclined to be sceptical; 
sensible people usually are when first con- 
fronted with anything of the kind. It was 
easily to be accounted for, she thought, con- 
sidering that Mr. Ferraby had just been 
teliing that the squire’s pew was, by repute, 
the haunted spot. 

“ T daresay it was one of the stiff moreen 
curtains dropping back into its place again, 
after you had been pushing them aside,” she 
said ; but Eira shook her head. 

“No,” she maintained, with conviction in 
her voice, “it wasn’t the least like that. It 
was.a slow, rising sort of sound, and it was 
the rustle of silk, of stiff silk—of that I am 
certain ; at least, I mean to say I am certain 
that that was the impression produced on my 
senses.” 

“ You'd better write it out for the Psychical 
Society, it has made you so eloquent,” said 
Frances laughingly, though in the depths of 
her heart she was not a little impressed. 
Then came an exclamation from Petty, 
which, accustomed as they were to the 
startling suggestions she was apt to burst 
out with, for once really took their breath 
away. 

“Frances,” she said, “I’ve thought of 
something. I’m getting nearly desperate for 
a change of some kind, and I feel as if I 
could be brave enough to do anything, espe- 
cially if you and Eira will back me up. 
Supposing we three manage to get into the 
church some evening and wait for the ghost, 
and try to get something out of her! Would 
you have the nerve for it?” 

*«Her eyes gleamed with excitement, and 


? 


her whole face was lighted up in a way that 
for the moment transformed it. 

“‘ Betty!” exclaimed her sisters together in 
amazement. 

“You must be joking,” Frances added. 
“You, of all people, to dream of such a 
thing !” 

“T am not joking,” Betty replied. ‘‘ Just 
fancy, if we did find out anything. It would 
be worth while having one’s hair turned grey 
with fright to begin with.” 

“ Betty,” said Eira solemnly, “you don’t 
know what you’re talking about. If you had 
said such a thing this time yesterday I should 
have felt quite different about it. But I 
can’t put into words the impression left 
upon me by what I heard—little as it seems. 
No, indeed,” and she shook her head, ‘I 
should never be able to attempt anything of 
the kind.” 

“If you both work yourselves up about it 
so,” said Frances, “ you will make me sorry 
that it has ever been alluded to. Don’t talk 
about it any more to-night, or neither of you 
will sleep. Promise me you won’t?” 

“Very well,” Betty replied reluctantly, 
though her face fell as she gave the promise; 
for, although it only bound her to the 
avoidance of the subject for that evening, 
she felt pretty sure that there would be no 
chance of enlisting either of her sisters in her 
scheme. “And,” she thought to herself, “I’m 
afraid 1 should never have courage to try it 
alone, and without courage it would be no 
use, as everybody knows that unless you 
speak first to a ghost, he, or she, or ##—why 
does ‘it’ seem so much more terrible ?—will 
never speak to you!” 

If it is true, as is often said, that happy 
times require no chronicler, it is certainly 
also the case in life that one has to traverse 
dreary, monotonous stretches of which there 
is literally nothing to record. This, certainly, 
was no new experience to the Morion sisters, 
but it is to be questioned if they had ever 
before been so painfully conscious of the 
almost unendurable dreariness of their general 
circumstances. 

Nature, even, seemed maliciously inclined 
just now to make things worse for them. 
No winter sprightliness came to relieve the 
autumn gloom which, in this country, we have 
come to look upon as more or less inevitable. 
It was the dullest of dull weather; the very 
thought of Christmas seemed out of place, 
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“Tt is as if the sun had really said ‘ good- 
bye’ to us for ever,” remarked Betty one 
day. “I am growing so stupified that I 
think the only living creatures I now envy 
are dormice. Don’t you think, Eira, that 
Providence, if that isn’t irreverent, might 
have arranged for human beings to have a 
good long sleep of several months together, 
if, or when, they have absolutely nothing to 
do, which it would not in the least matter 
to themselves or any one else if they left 
undone ?” 

Eira’s only answer was a sigh, and even 
Frances, from the low chair where, for once 
in a way, she was sitting idle, said nothing. 
For poor Frances’ spirits were, at the present 
moment, really depressed by physical causes ; 
she had had a wretched cold, which, though 
not very severe, had been sufficiently so to 
lower her vitality uncomfortably, and disturb 
her usually well-balanced mental and moral 
condition. 

She glanced at the window. 

“ Who would think it was Christmas week,” 
she said. ‘“ Actually, it comes next Friday, 
and this is Tuesday.” 

“T had almost forgotten it,” said Eira. 
“What about those little things, Frances, 
that you said you had still to get in the 
village? Cards, wasn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” Frances replied, ‘and one or two 
trifles ; literal trifles they'll have to be this 
year, for the servants and our two or three 
poor people. Which of you will come with 
me this afternoon to help me to choose 
them ?” 

Eira looked at her doubtfully. 

“ Are you sure, Francie dear,” she said, 
“ that you are fit to go out to-day? Your 
cold has pulled you down so.” 

“Qh it’s over now,” said Frances. “A 
walk will do me good. 
Betty ?” 

“ Would you mind if I didn’t,” said Betty ; 
“for once I’ve got some sewing that I’m 
rather in a hurry about, but I will come to 
meet you—you won’t be very long ?” 

** As quick as possible you may be sure,” 
replied Frances. ‘“ But, any way,” she added 
with a smile, “ if possibly we are later than 
I mean to be, we won't expect to see you, 
Betty, as I know you’ve no love for being out 
alone, when it’s getting dark!” 

So they set off, and Betty, exhilarated a 
little by the work she hoped to finish in their 


Are you coming too, 
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absence, which had to do with her Christmas 
presents for her sisters, spent the first part 
of the afternoon cheerily enough, though by 
herself. 

“ T do feel brighter to-day somehow,” she 
thought to herself, “ and, after all, it’s terribly 
pagan not to cheer up at Christmas time. 
Then, too, though it’s such a platitude, things 
are never so bad but they might be worse. 
Supposing Francie’s cold had turned into 
bronchitis, or something dreadful like that, 
and she had been very, very ill, how miser- 
able we might have been just now! What 
would Eira and I do without her? Even if 
she married, how dreadfully dull it would be 
—but no, it wouldn’t, she would have a 
charming home of her own, and we would 
go and stay with her and—oh, yes! it would 
change everything. But I must remember 
I had made up my mind to give up building 
castles in the air!” 

By four o’clock she was ready to go out 
to meet her sisters, her work completed and 
laid safely away. It was dusk, almost more 
than dusk, when she opened the gate and 
passed out into the road. But a little further 
on it grew lighter again, as here the trees 
were less thickly planted. Betty went into 
the park through the usual entrance, and 
crossing through the shrubbery quickly, stood 
for a moment on a little knoll which com- 
manded a view of the open drive from the 
lodge, by which her sisters would make their 
way. 

It was light enough still to have perceived 
them, had they been within the park walls ; 
but they were not to be seen. 

“T don’t care to go all the way to the 
gates,” she said to herself. “ I’m not in the 
humour for gossiping with the old Webbs’. 
I'll just walk up and down about here till I 
see them, or till I hear the gates clang. It 
is so very, very still to-day, and the ground 
feels harder, as if frost were coming; I could 
almost hear their steps before I saw them.” 

But though clear and still, it was not a 
bright evening. Walking up and down soon 
palls, and Betty stood still, half hesitating as 
to whether she should change her mind and 
go farther to meet the others. 

Suddenly—most things were sudden with 
Betty—an idea struck her. 

“ T have a great mind,” she thought, “ to 
run up to the church end of the Laurel Walk, 
and peep along it, just to see if possibly— 
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“If it tries to overtake me I shall die” 


oh! of course there could be nothing to see, 
or even to hear; but it would be rather fun 
to be able to tell Eira that I had done it. 
She couldn’t but think it brave of me, and I 
can certainly be back in time to meet them, 
before they’re half across.” 

But she had reckoned without her host— 
that is to say, in ignorance of her own uncer- 
tainty as to the nearest way to the aforesaid 
Laurel Walk, for it was in a part of the 
grounds she seldom frequented, as it led 
straight from the church to a side entrance 
of the big house, nowadays rarely used. 
Betty made two or three wrong defours—not 
to be wondered at, for, once in among the 
shrubs again, it was really almost dark; and 
when at last she came out at the point she 
was in search of she began to repent what 
now seemed to her foolhardiness, for the 
thickly-bordered path in question did look 
from her end of its long, narrow course, 
extremely eerie and forvidding. 





“I can’t risk losing my way in those 
shrubberies again,” she thought. “I re- 
member now that there is a side path a 
little farther along, which will take me bya 
short cut out into the openagain. I'll run 
along as fast as I can till I come to it.” 

But alas! for poor Betty. There were 
more than one side path, and the first she 
tried, after pursuing it for some yards, only 
landed her more confusingly than ever in 
the thickest part of the plantation. 

“ This isn’t the right one,” she thought. 
“I must go back again, and rather than 
risk remaining hereabouts I’ll go straight 
to the church.” 

Running just here was not an easy 
matter. ‘The nervous fears which were 
beginning, in spite of herself, to overcome 
her, were once or twice dispersed for a 
moment by a bang against some obtruding 
tree or branch. 

“Qh, how silly I have been,” thought 
Betty. “ But here’s the opening into the 
Laurel Walk. Yes, I’d better make straight 
for the church.” 

Something—shecould not have said what 
—made her stop for a moment, as she 
turned into the path of uncanny reputation. 
She started—what was that? A rustle of 

some kind in the direction of the house, a 
falling branch or leaf, no doubt—all was so 
still! She turned towards the churchyard, 
walking fast, her heart beating quickly 
enough already, when—oh, horrors !—she 
heard all too distinctly the sound of a tread 
behind her. For half an instant she stopped 
in the vain hope that she might have been 
mistaken. 

It stopped. 

‘Shall I have strength to get out of this 
horrible place?” thought Betty, for she felt 
her limbs already all but failing her, from 
her now excessive trembling. But despera- 
tion gives courage. She hurried on again; 
again, too, the footsteps behind became 
audible. 

“Qh,” thought Betty, “if it tries to over- 
take me, I shall die. If I can but keep up 
for half a minute more, I shall be at the 
little gate into the churchyard, if only—oh, 
if only it’s not padlocked !” 
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LILIES AND 


“LILIES” 


By BERNARD JONES 


F a vote were to be taken as to the 
prettiest of the Lilies, the chances are 
that the majority would give their votes 
to flowers that are not really lilies— 

only lilies by courtesy. For the name is 
itself a title of honour, and has been given to 
many beautiful flowers which, but for their 
beauty, have no claim to it. For instance, 
a very favourite “ lily” is the water-lily, which 
is not one at all, but quite as lovely as many, 
and lovelier far than some, of the true royal 
line. What more exquisite in English land- 
scape than the yellow nuphar or the white 
nympheza floating upon the pond ; and, when 
gathered, how sweet they are! They may well 
be called water “lilies.” But what apology 
shall that prodigy of beauty, the Victoria 
regia, make for aspiring to the 
name of Lily? Surely none. 
On the contrary, the lilies 
should be proud of the assump- 
tion of their name by a blossom 
that, taken all in all, is Queen- 
Empress of the flowers. No 
wonder Schomberg, when he 
first saw it, was as dumfounded 
as Cooke when he first saw a 
kangaroo. The mind, even 
with orchids before its eye, or 
the flower of the talipot palm, 
could scarcely imagine such a 
miracle of fairyland loveliness. 
No wonder that there are 
water-babies when there are 
such “ lilies” with such leaves. 
What glorious spaces for danc- 
ing on, with the red edges 
turned up all round to prevent 
the water splashing over, and, 


when the sprites are tired, 
what beds for them to sleep 
in, with rosy canopies and 
golden pillows ! 

Then, too, there is the 
“Lotus of the Nile,” the 


sacred “ Rose-lily of Egypt,” 
than which few flowers are 
fairer, seen on some quiet 
temple-tank ; the crimson and 
rosy star-cups bending over the 


(From a photograph by F. Hollyer, 9 Pembroke 


beautiful floating leaves, and than which 
none surely bears so oppressive a load 
of sanctity. Once upon a time, so the 
tast tells us, there was nothing in the 
world but a vast sea, and the Supreme 
Being quickened its waters, and there flashed 
out of the depths the Lotus, and as its 
petals folded back, there, in its golden centre, 
sat Brahma the Creator. And then the 
world began. And ever since, the Lotus- 
lily has been the throne of the gods and 
their crown and their sceptre, and is to this 
day worshipped from India to Japan. It is 
the same in Egypt, where all the water-lilies, 
the lotus, the blue nymphza, and the more 
ordinary white one, are old symbols of the 
gods and their regalia. It is also called the 
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THE ARUM LILY 
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(Froin a photograph by F. Hollyer, 9 Pembroke Square, London, W.) 


THE SACRED LILY OF JAPAN 


Sacred Bean, and its nut-like fruits, though 
eaten by all, are supposed to be too 
“‘ virtuous,” too wonder-working in their 
properties “for human nature’s daily food,” 
and many and mystical are the legends of 
the eaters of the Lotus. 

Another favourite lily is the “ lily of the 
valley,” known in some parts of England as 
the May-lily, and on the Continent as the 
May-flower, which, of course, is not a lily, 
but all the same a gem in prettiness and 
sweet savour. In medizval times the monks, 
for reasons best known to their good old 
monkish selves, said that these little flowers, 
the simplest of the simple, were the “ lilies 
of the field ” which our Lord said were more 
splendidly arrayed than Solomon in all his 
glory.’ But since then wise men _ have 


squabbled over the phrase and the flower to 


such purpose that they have come to no 
conclusion, but it is more than likely that 





the plant upon which the 
Saviour’s admiring eye chanced 
to fall was either the crown- 
imperial, or the Martagon, o1 
an amaryllis—each of them 
flowers of sumptuous colour- 
ing, and all natives of Pales- 
tine. But certainly it could 
not have been our little, 
modest, white-cap lily of the 
valley, for it is not the least 
like a king in his glory, nor, 
which is conclusive, does it 
grow wild in the Holy Land. 

They are the flowers that, 
in the calendar of the festivals 
of the Church, are dedicated 
to Whitsuntide and appro- 
priated to St. Leonard. For, 
so one of our English legends 
runs, that doughty saint fought 
with a great dragon on the 
Sussex coast, and the monster 
drove him back and back 
across the wolds, fighting per- 
petually, but in the end the 
Saint overcame the dragon, 
and found that at every stage 
of their long conflict lilies of 
the valley had grown up to 
conceal the traces of blood 
and battle. 

Again, there is the arum-lily, 
a universal favourite, and a 
noble plant—a pest, however, in Australian 
irrigation channels, which it chokes up by its 
rapid growth—but not a lilium. Superfine 
gardeners call it the Calla, but the ordinary 
lover of flowers wiil, I fancy, go on calling 
it the arum “lily” until the coming of the 
Coqcigrues. And it deserves the honourable 
affix, for it is very beautiful. 

Here in England, growing wild, we have 
an arum which children call ‘ Cuckoo-pint,” 
“Lords and Ladies,” or “ Wake Robin.” 
It is a pretty weed, whether we see it in 
earliest spring, with its pale pink fingers 
standing up in their pale green pavilions, or 
in latest autumn, brightening the ground 
with bunches of holly-red berries. I like 
them to grow in my woodlands, not only 
because of their grace, but because they say 
the wood-folk, whom nobody ever sees, are 
fond of them. 

Then, too, there is the African lily, with 
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bunches of blue flowers at the top of a long 
stalk, which, if it had its rights only, would 
be called the agapanthus ; and some of them 
are of beautiful shades of pink and, growing 
in a large shapely cluster, you have only 
to snap the brittle stem and have in your 
hand at once a whole bouquet for a vase. 
And, after all, agapanthus is not really called 
a lily, only the “ African ” lily—which reminds 
me of Farini’s whale. I went years agone to 
the Aquarium to see it, as advertised, and lo! 
in a small tank I saw a common bottle-nosed 
dolphin swimming about. “That’s not a 
whale,” I said indignantly. “I never said 
it was,” said the showman in attendance. 
“IT said it was Farini’s whale. and so it is.” 
And so it was. It might have been really 
only a_ stickleback or a_ periwinkle, but 
“ Farini’s ” whale all the same. 

And, of the real lilies, which is the queen? 
Among such competitors which shall have 
the apple? For myself, I confess to pre- 
ferring beyond all the later 
beauties, the three that I knew 
as a child—tthe white lily, the 
Turk’s cap, and the tiger- 
lily. 

Have you read the lines of 
that sweet singer across the 
sea, T. B. Aldrich ? 


I like the chaliced lilies, 
The heavy eastern lilies, 
The gorgeous tiger-lilies, 
That in our garden grow. 


For they are tall and slender, 
Their mouths are dashed with 
carmine, 
And when the wind sweeps by 
them, 
On their emerald stalks 
They bend—so proud and grace- 
ful— 
They are Circassian women, 
The favourites of the Sultan, 
Adown our garden walks. 
* * 7 +. o 
O for the burning lilies, 
The tender eastern lilies, 
The gorgeous tiger-lilies, 
That in our garden grow, 


It is true that Aldrich, pro- 
bably, does not really mean 
the flowers which, when I was 


not so tall as they, I called, and still call, 
tiger-lilies, but some one or other of the 
gorgeous Californian varieties that America 
possesses; but the poet’s description satisfies 
me, for I remember them “adown our garden 
walks,” chaliced, heavy and gorgeous. Nor 
in any garden, let it hold what it may, is 
there anything in the August garden to rival 
the tiger-lilies, flaming up among the shrubs. 
Do you remember Blake’s verses to the Tiger, 
that commence— 


Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 


I always think of them when I see the tiger- 
lilies “burning bright” among the dark- 
leaved rhododendrons, cotoneasters, and 
Solomon’s seals. But the leopard-lily—par- 
dalinum—is the modern “ tiger-lily,” a large 
flower of a more fiery orange and more vivid 
spots. 

And the Turk’s-caps, the Martagon lilies— 
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THE OLD WHITE COTTAGE LILY 
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(From a photograph by F. Hollyer, 9 Pembroke Square, London, W.) 


DAY LILIES 


the flowers, it is said, of the fatal ‘* Alas!”— 
and wonderful in history and legend if all 
be true. How pretty they were, the little 
turbans of red speckled with black that grew 
all down the stem, and queer little black 
beads at the roots of the leaves. But nowa- 
days they have larger Turk’s-cap lilies and 
without evil scent, and the prettiest by far is 
Humboldt’s. All who can should grow it, 
for you can cut the spike and put it into 
a vase, and the buds will open and bloom, 
one after the other, till the whole ladder is 
complete. But they do not call it a Turk’s- 
cap, and its blooms are white, pink-spotted ; 
yet, all the same, it will remind you of the 
turbaned flower of long ago. 

But above all do I remember, and for 
the memory’s sake still cherish, the white 
lily. It, and it alone, of all the lilies has 
undergone no change. The tigers have be- 
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come leopards —pantherine is 
their scientific adjective—the 
little brick-red Turk’s caps 
have become elaborate con- 
fections in white and pink, 
hut Lilium candidum is as it 
was, the white lily of the cottage 
garden. What is one, what 
can one, say of this surpassing 
flower, upon which the past 
has lavished all its stores of 
fancy and delight ? 

It was dedicated in pagan 
days to the service of deities, 
and in our own is the sacred 
flower of many saints; but, 
above all, the emblem of 
the Virgin Mary. Poets never 
fail to speak of the lily when 
their theme is purity and, 
treating sacred subjects, the 
artist always finds place near 
the Virgin Mother or her 
angels for the white lily. 

The perfume of it is very 
pleasant, but there must be 
a strength behind it which we 
do not detect in the smelling, 
for it is one of the flowers in 
which most often we find 
tipsy bees. Lime-blossom is 
another of which the honey 
or the scent gets into bees’ 
heads, but alas! the tempt- 
ing linden-wine is very often 
fatal to the innocent little topers. You may 
pick up the bumble-bees that have fallen out 
of a lime tree and try to recover them, but 
most of them die. It is not so with those 
who feast upon the lilies to excess, for they 
soon recover if placed, for instance, on crushed 
mint, and live to get tipsy another day. 

Susannah is a Hebrew name for the lily, 
and Susiana, a province of Persia, was so 
called from the abundance of its lilies. 

But now of other lilies, the prides of 
modern gardens and modern gardeners. 
Not the poor things of my own fancying 
that grew “once upon a time” in a garden 
by the Tweed, where the golden pippins were 
(as I remember them) as large as both my little 
fists put together, and warted and dimpled, 
and with patches of rough russet skin, and 
inside were all deep golden yellow to the 
core, and had a flavour that, even if I hurt 
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the feelings of Chiswick in saying so, no 
other apple-flavour can ever be compared 
to. And where those golden pippin trees 
grew there grew a lily. It was ‘apu to us 
children. We walked into the box on the 
other side of the path, where there was only 
“old man” growing, so as not to run any 
risk of hurting the sacred vegetable; and 
now I know that it was no lily at all. It 
was the dhatura. They warned us, the 
Sanedhrin of the household, that it was 
deadly poison and very dangerous; and so 
afraid were we of this “lily” that we often 
ran past it, lest it should do us some harm 
or spit venom at us “like a toad.” And 
now Regent’s Park is full of dhatura, and 
the modern child goes by it as if it werea 
mere cockatrice. 

And here, in our London parks, you may 
see the lilies of to-day arrayed. How 
glorious they are, how top-heavy, and how 
curiously ungainly in their growth! Is 
not Harrissii a beautiful flower? but, 
alas! it requires three bamboos to hold it 
straight. And Auratum, too 
(how thankful we should be 
to inquisitive Japan for such 
a favour), with its feet in 
cocoanut fibre and its head 
in cotton wool, except when 
the sun is shining in the way 
that it did in 1897, to the 
great astonishment of the 
Japanese lilies. There is no 
flower-form more graceful 
than the lily’s, but where is 
the beauty in massive blooms 
with no foliage, and who can 
honestly admire that triumph 
of the florist—the new trum- 
pet-lily of the Neilgherries ? 
No; if you wish to keep in 
love with the lily, grow the 
old ones. Clump your white 
ones together where the wind 
shall blow their perfume into 
your open windows, and your 
tiger-lilies where the dark- 
leafed corners of your garden 
jungle betray them to the 
best advantage, and plant out 
your Turks’ caps where they 
can get most sun and air, bold 
and brave in the sunlight. If, 
ef course, you have choice 
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corners with that rarest of combinations, sun- 
shine and shelter, or in broad margins of 
low-growing shrubs and herbaceous plants 
have prepared spots of varying soil, your 
range of ‘liliaceous” beauty is immense. 
There are all the Californian flowers, very 
bold in pattern, very brilliant in colour- 
ing; the Nankin lily, the Swamp lily—a 
superb American —and Monadelphum, 
magnificently stately ; all the Japanese lilies, 
from the gorgeous great rubra-vitatum to the 
little coquettish concolor, and a host of 
others that any florist will tell you of. 
Whichever you choose, you will add another 
charm to your garden. 

And one word more for the lilies that are 
not lilies. When buying bulbs, do not forget 
the Day-lilies. 





There is no other flower for 
cutting that has quite their particular grace. 
Nor the crown-imperials, the “lilies” of 
Solomon’s temple, a beautiful old-fashioned 
flower, said to have been brought to England 
by the Crusaders, and one that lends itself 
with peculiar beauty to architectural orna- 
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AN EASTER LILY 
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ment. Nor the iris, the “lilies” of France, 
the /lower-de-luce of Elizabethan days— 


Lilies of many kinds, the flower-de-luce being one, 


says Ben Jonson. ‘The iris well deserves 
its name and must have been known in 
many varieties in very early times for it to 
have been christened after the pretty Divinity 
who dressed herself in rainbows. Yet it is 
only in recent years that the iris, other than 
blue and yellow, has become familiar, and 
Keempferi, in all its brilliant combinations, 
has accustomed us to the beautiful diversity 
of the flower that owes its name to the iri- 
descent goddess of “the glorious arch.” 
The great blue iris so common in cottage 
gardens will always remain a favourite, if 
only because it is one of the “ dear old- 
fashioned flowers,” and a corner be found 
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THE EUCHARIS 


for it where its effective foliage well repays 
the space. But it is with the multitude of 
later varieties—the Spanish sorts alone are 
of every tint and taint under the sun—that 
the garden-lover will enjoy painting his 
borders with rainbow hues. 

Oddly enough it is the wild yellow “ flag ” 
of the riverside and pond and marsh, 
from which the fleur-de-luce derives a dignity 
equalled only in modern days among 
flowers by the rose of England and the 
chrysanthemum of Japan. For legend says 
that the pagan Clovis, King of France, find- 
ing that the Huns were too strong for him, 
vowed to turn Christian if he won the next 
victory. He did win it and was as good as 
his word. And his wife “had a vision,” so 
the monks tell us, in which she saw how 
very much prettier the shield of the king 
and the standard of France would 
look if they had fleurs-de-lis upon 
them instead of frogs. It is true 
that the difference between a 
heraldic frog and a heraldic iris 
is almost imperceptible, but it 
surely hardly needed a heavenly 
vision to suggest to a woman of 
taste that “the lilies of France” 
sounds better as a phrase than 
“the frogs of France.” And so 
it came to pass. The frogs were 
sent off to their marshes, and 
consecrated to the table, while the 
wild yellow flags, among which the 
gentle batrachians sing their old 
songs in the mud, were raised to 
the honour of the national emblem 
and the dignity of imperial arms. 
During the Crusades King Louis 
wore the iris, and from being then 
called the Fleur-de-Louis it came 
to be known in England as the 
fleur-de-luce, and so the fleur-de-lis. 
When our Edward conquered 
France, he put her “lilies” on 
the Royal Arms, and it is an 
interesting fact that it was our 
present sovereign, Queen Vic- 
toria who (out of personal 
compliment, so it is said, to 
the Emperor Napoleon) removed 
the French ornament from the 


English crown and _ British 
shield. 
And the “Lent lily” and 
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WILLIAM FIDDIAN MOULTON 


“ Easter lily,” are they not our own familiar 
“ daffodils ” ?—not lilies at all. 


See that there be stores of lilies, 
Called by shepherds daffodillies, 


says Drayton, talking of Lent three centuries 
ago ; for the daffodil is one of the flowers of 
mourning, but mixed with yew is the symbol 
of joyful resurrection. But of late the ‘pro- 
digious advances made in forcing blossoms 
under glass, and the astonishing enterprise 
that brings to us, out of all season, the 
flowers of hotter climates, has had the 
effect of unsettling the mind of the up-to- 
date church decorator, and the consequence 
is that Covent Garden, nothing loth, sells 
white lilies and white narcissus by the ton 
as “ Easter” lilies where it should sell the 
humbler, and cheaper, daffodil. For when 
the Lent and Easter lily first earned its 
name as an altar ornament and church 
symbol of “ death-followed-by-resurrection,” 
there were none of those flower-producing 
agencies at work which we now, I think 
unhappily, possess, and the only “ lilies ” 
that the English country-side produced were 
the delightful flowers that are not lilies at all, 
but daffodils. Of course, in these days of 
floral luxury, the churches where the wealthy 
worship will always be made beautiful by 
gifts of choice blooms at “the blessed” 
Zastertide, and, though their language is 
eloquent enough of piety expressed in 
flowers, the special significance of the deco- 
rations is lost—smothered under arums and 
white lilies and jonquil and narcissus—if 
there be no daffodils with yew. 

For the old daffodil is your true and only 
Easter lily ; so that if you add these to the 
others that are not really lilies, but call 
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THE TURKS CAP 


themselves so, which I have mentioned above, 
you will have as lovely a collection as any 
garden-lover could wish to see both of -Lilies 
and * lilies.” 
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WILLIAM FIDDIAN MOULTON 


By PERCY WILLIAM BUNTING 


N Dr. Moulton the Christian Church has 
lost one of its foremost Greek Testament 
scholars. He was not only one of the 
band of men who revised the English 

version of the New Testament; he belonged to 
the innermost circle of that band. He stands 


with his lifelong friends, Lightfoot, Hort, and 
Westcott, who gave a new impetus to 
Christian learning and remodelled the 
theological teaching of Cambridge. ‘The 
Bishop of Durham, the oldest of this group, 
alone survives. ‘The Revised New ‘Testa- 
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ment is still under judgment ; it has never 
attained the success of superseding the old 
one ; perhaps it gave too much to accuracy 
and too little to style. Not impossibly the 
principles on which its Greek text was con- 
structed may be superseded by improved 
canons of textual criticism; but as a monu- 
ment of learning, as a splendid example of 
collaboration, as an epoch in the history of 
the Bible, it remains, and the chief men who 
made it have their settled place in English 
history. 

Dr. Moulton, of course, was known as a 
scholar before he obtained his place on the 
Revision Committee. As a young man he 
had given his attention chiefly to mathe- 
matics and science, and with such success 
that he carried off a gold medal at the 
London University. But, apparently, on 
resolving to devote his life to the Christian 
ministry, he changed the course of his work, 
and took up Hebrew, New ‘Testament 
Greek, and Scripture subjects, again with 
such success that he passed the very best 
examination, which his University had ever 
seen in those branches of learning. It is 
sometimes supposed that the faculties which 
make science easy to acquire do not conduce 
to literary study. Perhaps there is here a 
fallacy. The study of language is really a 
scientific study, requiring as close an 
accuracy, as powerful a memory, and even 
a better poise of judgment, than what we 
usually call science; and these may 
undoubtedly exist apart from that rapid 
instinct of association, that flight of imagin- 
ation which are needed for great literary 
success. However this may be, Dr. 
Moulton’s powers both of acquisition and of 
criticism were of a very high order ; all 
subjects came alike to him, and he turned as 
readily from the calculus to the Greek 
grammar as from the grammar to poetry. 
If he did not know everything, he knew 
about everything, and if you opened with 
him any subject you found him not only at 
home, but deeply interested and full of 
eagerness. 

But it was to biblical study that he devoted 
himself. On entering the ministry of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, in which his 
father and grandfather had been ministers 
before him, he was naturally sent as a 
tutor to the Richmond Theological College, 
a sphere which afforded him ample oppor- 


tunity for study. New Testament criticism 
was then entering on a new phase in England 
(it is somewhat difficult to carry one’s mind 
back forty years and imagine the state of our 
theology at that date), and Dr. Moulton’s 
interest in the writings of Dr. Ellicott, now 
sishop of Gloucester, but then a Professor 
at Cambridge, led to a correspondence with 
him. Ellicott advised him to translate 
Winer’s Greek Testament Grammar; but 
when he undertook the task he added so 
much original matter in the notes as to make 
the English version practically a new book. 
It still retains its authority, and it gave Dr. 
Moulton a_ recognised position among 
English theological scholars and laid the 
foundation of his reputation. His literary 
work followed in the same line. When the 
New Testament revision was completed, two 
new tasks opened, the revision of the 
Apocrypha and the marginal references to 
the New Testament. Of the Apocrypha a 
considerable portion—from Wisdom to 
Maccabees — was undertaken mainly by 
Moulton, Westcott, and Hort, who met regu- 
larly in Moulton’s study for the purpose. 
The marginal references were undertaken by 
Dr. Moulton and Dr. Scrivener, and after the 
death of the latter by Dr. Moulton, with the 
assistance of his son, a Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. These references, 
though nearly complete, have not yet been 
published. In substance they amount, of 
course, to a Commentary. 

To these labours of pure scholarship Dr. 
Moulton added some theological works of a 
more general kind, though all of a strictly 
biblical cast. He wrote a history of the 
English Bible and a Commentary on the 
Hebrews ; he and Dr. Milligan contributed a 
commentary on the Gospel of St. John to 
the ‘ Popular Commentary,” and he and 
Dr. Plumptre were the authors of the “ Bible 
Educator.” The characteristic of his work 
was the extreme “ capacity for taking pains,” 
the inimitable minute accuracy. Such a talent 
demanded a very retentive memory, which 
kept all the contents of his mind always 
ready for use. The effect of a powerful 


memory is not merely to save time in look- 
ing things up—an exact scholar would never 
omit to look things up—but to present the 
knowledge on the subject in hand rapidly, 
and so render combination and comparison 
easy, and even beyond that it makes possible 
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a certain grasp of the whole matter, with its 
analogies and its deductions, at one stroke, 
which has almost the effect of intuition, and 
certainly gives a power of firm and certain 
movement of the mind, from conclusion to 
conclusion, which increases force in geo- 
metrical progression. Dr. Moulton, at least, 
added to his memory a singularly clear judg- 
ment. The Bishop of Durham, one of his 
closest friends and fellow workers, says of 
him: “I have worked with other scholars 
whose attainments were as consummate as 
Dr. Moulton’s, and who were bolder and 
more adventurous ; but I have never known 
one more alert or of more balanced judg- 
ment. Dr. Moulton seemed to me to take 
an impartial account of every element ina 
critical problem and to strive with unwearied 
patience to give to it just weight. He had 
an eye for the truth from his single-minded- 
ness, and I was always seriously unhappy 
when, on rare occasions, I was unable to 
accept his conclusions.” 

One would have expected that a man so 
specially gifted with the rarer powers of 
scholarship would have passed his life as a 


theological professor. In Germany he cer- 
tainly would; but the practical habits of 
England are apt to invade the serenity of 
the study. Dr. Lightfoot, to the great grief 
of his friends, was summoned from Cam- 
bridge, where he was bringing to light the 
early history of the Christian Church, to 
administer the vast see of Durham. Dr. 
Westcott followed him. The lack of public 
powers saved Dr. Hort from the same fate. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Church is not in 
so great need of bishops as is the Church of 
England. Its Chairmen of Districts are 
bishops, but they are expected to take on 
episcopal work as a sort of makeweight in 
addition to ordinary pastoral duties. But 
a few years after the revision work began 
the Wesleyans started the Leys School at 
Cambridge, and called Dr. Moulton to take 
the head-mastership. He had been, as boy 
and master, in two schools ; but neither of 
them was of the English public school type, 
and he had to apply his studious powers to 
getting up the whole of the details of a 
public school—the teaching, domestic and 
corporate life. I saw a great deal of him 
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during this period, and accompanied him on 
several of his journeys of investigation. We 
went to Marlborough, among other places, 
and to the Charterhouse. The latter struck 
Dr. Moulton at that time as somewhat dilet- 
tante in style, more anxious to make things 
pleasant all round than to turn out a sét of 
scholars and hard-working citizens. Marl- 
borough was our chief model, though we 
thought it in some points too lax and in 
others too Spartan. In the end, after 
taking infinite pains, Dr. Moulton built his 
school on a composite plan, taking hints 
from every source. 

Next to his literary labours, which affect a 
wide circle, this school has been Dr. Moul- 
ton’s great contribution to his time. Its 
influence has reached far beyond the bounds 
of his own Church, It has achieved a success 





in scholarship out of all pro- 
portion to its numbers. He 
would not have been pointed 
out as a born schoolmaster, 
though he was a born teacher, 
uniting to a wonderful memory 
and a clearness and simplicity 
of thought, a patience and a 
personal interest in his pupils 
which are more commonly found 
among women.than men. But 
he governed his boys and his 
masters by an immense inoral 
force, a character utterly con- 
scientious but never  self- 
absorbed or narrow, a. sweet- 
ness almost childlike, coupled 
with a dignity almost unap- 
proachable. It was this blended 
charm and weight of character 
which made all about: him 
amenable to a subtle influence 
far stronger than mere powers 
of command or strength of will 
could have conferred, and the 
result was that he encountered 
little difficulty—it would, of 
course, be impossible to ‘say 
none—in the management of 
discipline. As one whom he 
frequently admitted to his con- 
fidence on matters of this kind, 
I am amazed, looking back over 
the twenty-three years of his 
mastership, at the freedom of 
hisschool from moralcrises. ‘The 
boyscame, nodoubt, mostly from families which 
enjoy a tradition of serious and temperate life ; 
but boys are boys, and it often happens that 
there is at their age a disposition to give rein to 
rebellious excesses—sometimes the more so 
if they happen to have been strictly brought 
up. Dr. Moulton, though he probably never 
had been naughty himself, seemed to know 
boys. He was passionately fond of boys’ 
books, stories of adventure and the like, 
and would astonish some shy lad, afraid of 
the head-master, by getting up a conversa- 
tion about the last story he had read, and 
telling him the thrilling plot of a tale he had 
read himself long ago. In a large school 
there are always exceptional cases, and there 
were no doubt exceptional periods of en- 
grossing business; but Dr. Moulton generally 
knew all about his boys, and had each in his 
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mind. He was the very reverse of a pedant, 
carried his scholarship with an easy grace, 
and was as much at home in sport (that is 
in all about sport, for he was nothing of an 
athlete himself), as in literature and politics, 
or in grammar and mathematics. 

It was a tranquil life, not much chequered 
by sorrows, but spent in endless work, mostly 
successful, and apparently calm. ‘There was, 
however, a good deal of anxiety. A head- 
master, if he be capable of anxiety, has 
plenty of things to call it forth. And, in 
Dr. Moulton’s case, his school lay from the 
beginning to the end of his mastership under 
a cloud of debt. The Wesleyans did with 
the school what they used to do with their 
chapels—built in faith. The endowment of 
buildings (public schools, in order to pay, 
need their plant laid down free) was not 
adequately paid for, and the school, towards 
the close of Dr. Moulton’s life, became 
seriously embarrassed. Happily he lived to 
see the rise of a promising movement for 
removing this difficulty, and his eager nature 
assumed its success. His last public appear- 
ance was at a large meeting held only two 
days before his death, at which it was an- 
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nounced that half the £30,000 immediately 
required to reduce the debt had been pro- 
mised, and he looked forward to a new 
period of prosperity and growth in his great 
institution. 

If you seek his monument, look around. 
Not only on his published works; not only 
on the yet incomplete piles of building 
which grace the beautiful grounds of the 
Leys ; not only on the large group of public 
men who valued his friendship, but on the 
mass of his old pupils who looked up to 
him with affectionate reverence and can 
never say enough of his kindness and his 
influence. A schoolboy who has been ata 
decent school always cherishes the memory of 
his school-days. The English public schools, 
at least since Arnold humanised them, have 
each its ring of old-boy supporters, who 
swear by it, and are proud to have be- 
longed to it. But in the case of the Leys— 
young as it is—this pride in the school is 
strongly reinforced by warm attachment to 
the first head-master, a personal as well as 
a corporate bond. In different parts of the 
country many of them keep up clubs, 
athletic and other, in which they perpetuate 
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their school friendships ; and now that the 
school needs their help, they are rallying to 
its support with admirable zeal, bearing their 
testimony to the worth of their old chief, 
and subscribing liberally to the fund. ‘The 
Wesleyan Methodist Church has in this 
school, by the devoted labours of Dr. 
Moulton, laid the foundations of a more 
ample future, conserving its best religious 
traditions and opening a path for their 
development in the new time and new ways 
which are before it. ‘The same testimony is 
borne by Dr. Moulton’s old students of the 
Richmond College, many of whom now 
occupy leading positions in the Methodist 
Church. 

For, when all is said of the striking talents 
and rounded character of Dr. Moulton, 
there stands out as after all his most con- 
spicuous trait a simple and almost childlike 
natural piety which deeply affected those 
who passed under his influence. His mind 
was not speculative, and, for a man of his 
wide reading and culture, he had suffered 
little from the shocks which, during his time, 
assaulted so many learned men brought up 
in the Christian faith—wrecked some, 
strengthened others, left scars on many 
more. The great rock foundations of his 
religion were not stirred ;—perhaps his 
humility preserved him. Intellectually he 
was open and liberal, though of a conserva- 
tive turn in some matters of scholarship. I 
do not know that he ever openly admitted 
the second Isaiah. But his tone and his 
thought showed no trace of any deep up- 
heaval, of any great struggle for faith ; his 
deeper feeling seemed to grow naturally and 
serenely. He was purely and absolutely 
unselfish—to the point of being self-forget- 
ful. His own interests did not occur to 
him, and this objective power of living in 
his subjects and his duties, applied to the 
religious life, probably enabled him to dwell 
among the truths of Christianity with a quiet 
confidence which merely intellectual ques- 
tions could not reach. Doubt in sincere 
minds is often very terrible, but it grows 
enormously by any element of vanity, con- 
ceit or pride which it can find to feed 
upon. 

I have spoken of his personal kindness. 
Every one found in hima friend. No trouble 
was too much to lavish upon even the 
smaller needs of those who applied to him. 


Of every question he would take a note, and 
in due course the answer would be ferreted 
out and sent. In discussing an adminis- 
trative point, the first thing was to collect 
and tabulate all possible information on the 
subject: which done, the conclusion often 
displayed itself without argument. He was 
a great buyer of books; but it constantly 
turned out that they were only bought in 
order to lend them to some one who had asked 
for or needed the loan. His friends, old and 
young, constantly lived before him, and when 
he inquired after them he knew what to 
inquire about. His own sons simply adored 
him, and if anything could have spoilt his 
simplicity it would have been the worship of 
his immediate circle. To women, as well 
as to men, he was a model of courtesy; 
not so much the mannered courtesy of what 
is called the “old school,” as a franker and 
more modern version of the same spirit. 
Indeed, it was in this profound and tender 
respect for every one that his dignity lay, 
for it could not but include himself; he 
also was a man. His friends, since his loss, 
have spoken words which sound extrava- 
gantly eulogistic, but nearly all of them will 
bear a strict scrutiny. 

It is a common delusion that men of 
great learning and accustomed to abstract 
thought are not practical. Dr. Moulton, it 
is true, was in one sense unpractical. Most 
things in this world are compromises—if not 
make-believes or subterfuges. They are 
half-measures, making the best of bad 
materials and defective work; rough and 
ready makeshifts. But in the mind of the 
scholar—the same can hardly be said nowa- 
days of literature—everything is sacrificed 
to perfection; time is lavished upon abso- 
lute accuracy, and any result not practically 
complete is thrown away. And so Dr. 
Moulton was always striving for the ideally 
best. Even in that he was not stubborn, 
and accepted a second-best when the best 
was not to be had. But in another sense 
he was a conspicuous example of the power 
of the thinker to grasp the details of busi- 
ness. When, in 1890, he was elected 
president of the Wesleyan Conference, he 
astonished every one by his precise and 
ready handling of the rules of debate, of the 
duties of a chairman, of the general con- 
duct of the multifarious business of his 
Church. He served not only with ease but 
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with distinction. And the same may be said 
of his management of the school. Shrinking 
sometimes, perhaps too sensitively, from the 
duty of giving pain to others, and at no 
time a great financier, he nevertheless made 
himself a thorough schoolmaster and_ his 
school a distinguished school by his power 
of getting up subjects both great and small, 
and of coming to a definite and reasoned 
judgment upon them, a judgment which, 


nevertheless, if the responsibility lay on 
others as well as himself, he kept as much 
as possible in the background. 

Great as is his loss to his own Church 
and to Christian learning, it is felt still more 
as the removal of a unique and stately 
character, too simple and familiar to be 
measured while he was close to us, but 
which grows in greatness with every day which 
has elapsed since he left our company. 





SOME 


VILLAGE CHARACTERS 


By tue Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


II.—TIMOTHY SLOUCH. 


” OTHER,” said John French, *‘you 
say that everybody has his place 
in the world, and his mission. 
I'd precious like to know what 

is Tim Slouch’s place and what his mission. 

It seems to me there never was such a chap 

for tumbling out of his place when he has 

got one, and bless’d if I know what good he 
can or does do, put him where you will.” 

John French was a fine young fellow, the 
only son of a small farmer lately deceased, 
unmarried, who carried on the farm and was 
the pride of his mother. 

Very much about the same time the 
Squire, who was riding round his estate to 
see how the planting was going on, what 
cottagers wanted repairs done to their roofs, 
torn by a late gale, what farmers needed 
additional sheds—for he was a man to see to 
these things himself—encountered the par- 
son, who had been parishing. He drew 
rein. 

“ How d’ye do, Rector? I say, I say. 
There is that Timothy Slouch out of work 
again. Upon my soul, I don’t know how 
the man could get on, were it not for Sela; 
and what the woman was thinking of when 
she took such a fellow—that beats my com- 
prehension. ‘They say that to every man 
there is a hole in the world into which he 
may be pegged, but that hole has not yet 
been found by Slouch.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Squire, he has found 
too many holes, and has never remained 
pegged into any one of them,” 


“True, true. But, I say, I say. They 
must not starve. ‘Though, bless my soul, a 
little starving might drive Timothy home 
into the first peg-hole that offers; but Sela 
—my wife has a great regard for her. So I 
have set the fellow a job.” 

“ And—what is that ?” 

* Well, I have given him the rhododen- 
drons on the roadside and along the drives to 
peg down. It must be done, and now is 
the time. Surely he can do that. Fifteen 


shillings a week; and Sela picks up some- 
thing.” 

“IT hear he has had notice to leave his 
cottage.” 


“Yes—it is not mine, and—well, my 
agent has been peremptory with me. He 
‘Give him work if you will, but I fore- 
warn you it is throwing good money away ; 
but do not get him rooted in the parish, or 
you will never be rid of him.’ ” 

“Well,” said the Rector, “he is not one 
ot my sheep. He is in another parish, but 
Sela was—and why she married him 

“Just what I say. But I say, I say—she 
was a poor girl, an orphan, and, I suppose, 
thought the man must find work, and would 
labour to maintain her.” 

“And now she has to maintain him. 
Whatever can be the meaning of Heaven in 
sending such men into the world ?” 

It was the Rector who said that, and next 
moment he reproached himself for having 
said it. 

Timothy—Slouch was not his surname, it 


says, 
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was Whippencott, but every one called him 
Slouch, as expressive of the man, his walk 
and way, not only on the road and at his 
work, but throughout life’s course—Timothy 
had been brought up as a blacksmith, but 
had never advanced beyond blowing the 
bellows and hammering. He could do both, 
but not make a screw or bend a bar into a 
crook. All his experience had had no other 
effect than to convince his masters of his 
incapacity. 

He lamed every horse he attempted to 
shoe, so that he was at once dismissed by 
the farrier to whom he offered his services. 
For a while he held a place as_bellows- 
blower, at twelve shillings, but the blacksmith 
saw that he could get a boy at six who could 
do as well, and when Tim had the impu- 
dence to demand a full wage of fifteen the 
master dismissed him. “Tim,” said he, ‘I 
only took you on because I thought I might 
get some work out of you at the anvil. 
Why, confound you! you cannot even make 
a nail!” 

Then Slouch heard that there was a 
new line being made at a distance, and 
he offered his services on that. As black- 
smith he was not needed, but he was 
engaged as anavvy. But he did not remain 
long there; he was speedily dismissed. Hedid 
not arrive in timeof a morning, he loitered over 
his work, and made other men loiter. What 
work he did, he did so badly that it had to 
be undone. So he came back, and brought 
no accumulation of wage in his pocket. 

Next he offered himself to a blacksmith 
in a town distant ten miles, and was engaged. 
He kept the place about four months, return- 
ing to his wife every Saturday, and going 
back to his lodgings in the town on Sunday 
evenings. ‘Then he was again out of work. 
He asked the Squire of the adjoining parish 
to give him employment. The reason why 
he was out of work was, said he, that what 
with the heavy rent he had to pay for his 
lodgings in the town, and what with the 
shoe-leather he wore out in his trudges to 
and fro, and on account of a sore foot, 
caused by an ingrowing nail on one of his 
tues, he was obliged to abandon his situation. 
Very likely this was all true, but it is also 
just as likely that the situation was closed 
up against him. His allegation was not 
inquired into. The Squire gave him his 
rhododendrons to peg. 


“ My dear,” said the Squire to his wife, 
“TI think he cannot yo wrong there—and for 
Sela’s sake we will give him the chance.” 

Sela had been a poor girl who had attended 
to her mother, a widow confined for six years 
to her bed, or to a chair, and who had been 
maintained by the parish and such alms as 
were sent from the rectory and the hall. 

When, finally, the mother died, and Sela 
was left alone, she went into service at a 
farm-house, where the mistress was somewhat 
of a termagant. 

She did not long remain there, for Timothy 
Whippencott offered her his hand, his heart, 
and his hearth, and she accepted him. Sela 
had always been accustomed to poverty, and 
therefore did not shrink from the prospect 
of being the wife of a poor man. She had 
attended to a helpless mother; she found, 
when wedded, that she was tied to an almost 
helpless man. 

Sela had been a good daughter, she was a 
good wife, and, in time, also a good mother. 
She had first one child and then another, 
and one of these proved rickety; very 
probably this was due to insufficiency of 
food. For ‘Timothy when in work, and 
earning good wage, could not be relied upon 
to bring home a sufficiency for the support 
of his family. He was not a drunken man, 
but he went to the public-house, and he 
liked to enjoy himself. If there were a 
ploughing match, a harvest festival, a cricket 
match, a wild beast show, a bazaar, Tim 
would be there. The work might go hang, 
he said, he must see the fun. 

If Sela had seven shillings a week on 
which to clothe and feed herself and the 
children, she thought herself in luck’s way. 
When she was able she went out charing ; 
but when the children came she could not 
do this, and then dire distress came on 
her. 

She had been a particularly pretty girl, 
and she was a very sweet-looking woman, 
with great, soft brown eyes; but there was 
firmness about her lips. 

Every one pitied Sela. She was as one 
born to trouble. She had a patient, suffer- 
ing look about her brow and temples that 
told a tale of years of endurance and priva- 
tion. But she did not murmur. She did 
not scold Tim. There was not the excuse 
for him, if he stayed at the tavern, that he 
was “jawed” at home, 
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“ Really,” said the Rector’s wife, “it is a 
satisfaction to give Sela any of the children’s 
old garments. She is wonderful with her 
needle. I did feel almost ashamed to let 
her have little Mary’s old school-dress, it was 
so frayed, so spotted, and so untidy. And 
will you believe it—her child was at church 
on Sunday in that identical gown! She had 
turned it, and contrived it in such a manner, 
that 1 could: hardly believe my eyes. ‘That 
is a woman to help, because every little help 
is put out to usury. But Timothy; oh, 
what a man he is!” 

One Sunday, after service, the Sauire 
awaited the Rector as he left the church. 

No sooner had the latter descended the 
avenue and the churchyard steps, than the 
Squire—without any other salutation than, 
“] say! I say!”—plunged into the matter 
that occupied his mind, and of which he 
desired to disburden himself. 

“ Rector, that Timothy Slouch.” 

“ Well, Squire ?” 

“T say—I say, you know that I set him 
the rhododendrons to pin down.” 

“T know it.” 

“Will you believe me—he has made a 
mess of the job.” 

“T can believe a good deal of Slouch.” 

‘** He has actually split them so as to get 
the refractory branches down, and where he 
has pegged, has done it so inefficiently that 
when his work is effected, in twenty-five 
minutes they have slipped their pegs out, and 
are erect as before.” 

“ How tiresome.” 

“Yes, and he has half ruined some of 
my choicest and most expensive varieties. 
He has riven and wrenched them about 
and knocked off the flowering buds. I 
was so angry I dismissed him. Not another 
day’s work shall he have from me. I am 
sorry—for Sela’s sake. But it cannot be 
helped.” 

For three weeks Tim lounged about, said 
he was looking for work; but if he did, looked 
for it in the wrong quarters. Then he 
appeared before the Rector—not of his own 
parish, but the parson whose wife had be- 
friended Sela, and said that he had heard of 
work in South Wales. He had a cousin 
there who was in a colliery, and who wrote 
that there was always a place for a handy 
man, and above all for a blacksmith. 

“Well,” said the Rector, hesitatingly—he 
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saw what Tim was aiming at 
are you the handy man? ” 

“JT can turn my hand to anything. I 
have been in so many different situations. 
I have been blacksmith, and I have done 
farm work, and recently, I may say, I have 
been a gardener.” 

J daresay you can turn your hand to 
anything, but can you keep it 
turned ?” 

“One can but try. Luck so far has been 
against me. My notion is, sir, if you would 
draw me up a brief, I will try to collect 
money to take me to, Wales, and when 
there and have got a situation, I will send 
for my wife and children to live there with 
me; one must first have a nest into which to 
put one’s doves.” 


* but exactly, 


where 


* Quite so. Well, we will give you one 
chance more.” 

So the Rector drew out a brief. It was 
cautiously worded ; it contained a statement 
in accordance with ‘Timothy’s 
tions. 

Then he headed the subscription-list with 
a pound. ‘The Squire was next approached, 
and he gave thirty shillings, and his wife 
another ten. 

Timothy spent a fortnight in rambling 
about the country asking for money, and 
he probably collected something like ten 
pounds. 

Then off he started and was not heard of 
fora month. Inquiries were made of Sela. 
She had received no letter from him. More- 
over, it leaked out that Slouch had carried 
away with him in his pocket all the money 
subscribed, and had not left a penny with his 
wife. 


representa- 


This made the neighbourhood very angry, 
the most angry were those who had not 
subscribed. ‘Those who had, began to fear 
they had been hoaxed, but kept quiet ; 
because no man likes to have it thought he 
has been imposed upon. 

Presently, however, up turned Timothy. 
Work was slack in South Wales, he had been 
unable to find employ. ‘The Rector, very 
irate, sent for him, questioned him, and 
was convinced that the fellow had not been 
to Wales at all. He may have started 
with the intention of going there, that was 
all. The Rector taxed him with it. Slouch 
was obliged, at last, to admit that he had not 
reached his destination. “ You see, sir,” 
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said he, “I got half way, and then heard 
such bad accounts, as hands was bein’ dis- 
missed—that I thought it would be wasting 
money to go on.” 

“Then you have brought some money 
back ?” 

“Well, no, sir, I can’t say I have. It 
comes very expensive travelling. But if your 
honour would be so good as to draw me up 
another brief “ 

Then the Parson flushed very red and 
bade the man be gone. Not another scrap 
of help should Slouch have from him. 

And, indeed, Timothy found the whole 
district up in arms against him, and ready 
to kick him out of it, and would have done so 
—only that it pitied and respected Sela. 

“Out he must go,” said the Squire. “ He 
had notice to quit at Lady Day, and on 
Lady Day he goes, and into no cottage of 
mine shall he come.” 

Where did he go? He wandered seeking 
shelter ; every house was refused till he came 
to John French. 

A few hours later, Mrs. French exclaimed: 
“John! you don’t mean to tell me that 
you have let those good-for-noughts—the 
Slouches—into your cottage ?” 

“] have, mother, they cannot lie in the 
road under a hedge, and they were turned 
out to-day. Timothy has, at last, found an 
occupation—he is taken on to break stones 
for the road. He cannot go wrong in that. 
It is what any fool can do. As to the 
cottage, it is unoccupied, and has been for a 
twelvemonth. I have let him move his few 
sticks of furniture into it, and he is to pay 
me a weekly rent of a shilling. There is a 
bit of garden % 

“ Which he will neglect.” 

“Sela kept the garden where they were 
before, and she will attend to this. She has 
poultry.” 

“ Well—may you not regret it.” 

So Sela and ‘Tim and the children were 
admitted into French’s cottage, and with 
them moved a great number of cocks and 
hens, geese and ducks. Sela was a clever 
woman with fowls. Indeed, it was through 
her poultry that she had maintained herself 
and children, and had paid the rent. She 
sold eggs to the regrater every week, and 
spring chickens were readily purchased by 
the gentry around. 

When it was known that the Whippencotts 








were given a new spell of occupation in the 
neighbourhood, that neighbourhood sighed, 
and said with one voice, ‘“‘ Well, we did think 
we were quit of Slouch, but we should have 
been sorry to lose Sela.” 

Now it might have been supposed that on 
the roads, cleaning water-tables, scraping, in 
winter breaking stones, in autumn spreading 
them, gave work that it was not possible 
for Slouch to fail to execute satisfactorily. 
In fact, he was seen for one entire winter 
engaged on stone heaps, with a long-handled 
hammer cracking stones. 

But then the heaps knew him no more. 
He was again out of work. He had thrown 
it up ina fit of spleen, because an old man 
was employed as well, to save his ‘coming 
on the parish,” and this Timothy regarded 
as a slight. Added to this, he heard that a 
new blacksmithery was being started in an 
adjoining parish, and, sanguine that he could 
obtain occupation there, he threw up his 
engagement on the roads, before he had 
secured that at the forge. 

And, naturally, he did not get the place on 
which he had calculated. He was too well 
known to be given it. Then ensued the 
familiar ramble in quest of employment, 
but no farmer, no landowner would give 
him any. 

The family would have starved, but for 
Sela and her poultry. She did not make 
much by her fowls, as corn was dear, but 
they had, and were allowed the run of the 
fields and arishes of John French. Then, 
also, she got plenty of skimmed milk from 
the farm, that was only a_ half-penny per 
quart, and with milk none can starve. Sela 
had gleaned at harvest, and gleaned sufficient 
wheat to make bread for herself and 
children. 

Mrs. French often saw her—sent for her 
to assist in cleaning the house, gave her a 
sparerib when she killed a pig—showed her 
many little kindnesses. But the old woman 
had, as she said, no patience with Tim, and 
with him would not change a word. 

Sela had a cool and clear hand, and was 
invaluable in butter-making. ‘That Mrs. 
French ascertained ; so in this new cottage 
the Slouches got on well, but no credit 
attached to Tim for that. 

One day ‘Tim was climbing along a rafter 
of an old out-house in quest of eggs, as one 
of his wife’s hens had stolen a nest, when 
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the rafter snapped—it was rotten—and 
down fell Tim on his head, and broke his 
neck. He was taken up dead. 

The entire neighbourhood at once rushed 
to one conclusion: “It is just as well. He 
never was of any use to any one when alive.” 

And once again John French said to his 
mother ; “ There’s an end of him, and I’d 
precious like to know what was Tim’s place 
in the world, and what his mission ?” 

And the Rector said to the Squire, after 
the funeral, “ Well, at last poor Slouch has 
found the hole in which he must stick. I 
have wondered, and do wonder stiil, what he 
was sent here for.” 





* * * * * 


A year passed, and to the surprise of most 
people, John French married Sela Whippen- 
cott. 

“Tt’s a wonderful lift in life for her,” said 
some. 

“But it is such a come down for him,” 
said others. 
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What John French said of it was this. 
He said it to his mother: “ Do you mind 
what I asked some time agone about that 
Tim Slouch ; whatever could have been his 
work and mission in the world? It often 
puzzled me. But I have found it out. He 
was the making of Sela. His very helpless- 
ness made her industrious, his thriftlessness 
made her saving, his dreadfully trying ways 
made her patient and enduring, his im- 
prudence made her foreseeing. I do believe 
the work and mission of that fellow was just 
this—to make for me the very model and 
perfection of a farmer’s wife ” 

* Aye,” said Mrs. French; “and the way 
he shifted about till he’d settled down close 
by us. *T were all ordained, I believe.” 

* Upon my word,” said the Rector one day 
to the Squire, “the proper thing to do, Tim 
has done at last: to break his neck and leave 
his widow to John French.” 

“ Aye,” replied the Squire “and Tim has 
found his hole at last into which he will re- 
main pegged.” 
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By MARGARETTA BYRDE 


WAS walking one day last spring 
through the streets of a town in South 
Wales. It was one of the most de 
pressing days of the young year. 

There was no rain falling, but the stones 
“wept,” as the local word has it, and the 
keen east wind cut more severely for being 
humid. ‘To make matters more depressing, 
the drains were in process of alteration, and 
that interrupted traffic. So everybody felt 
cross and out of sorts, because it was near 
dinner-hour and they could not get home 
fast enough. For myself, ail this untoward- 
ness was aggravated by a_ bad headache. 
which the loud tones of some workmen I 
was trying to pass did not tend to soothe. 
They had their tools and baskets spread 
across the way, and were too busy over some 
matter of irritated dispute to notice me for 
a moment or two, during which I felt at 
enmity with the whole human race, and the 
working-classes in particular. 


And then, just at this critical and unkindly 
juncture, my eyes fell upon a little lad who 
was walking on the inside of the pavement, 
close to a row of shabby houses. He was 
about eight years old, but stunted in growth, 
like most of his class, and tattered and torn 
like all of them. There was no hat on his 
little red head, and only the wrecks of what 
had once been boots on his feet, and he was 
freckled and snub-nosed and ugly—but just 
fora moment. The next moment that bit 
of the street was alive with loveliness. He 
was staggering under the weight of a year-old 
baby, as shabby and dirty as himself, who 
was staring out upon the dreary scene with 
the philosophical solemnity that babies affect, 
and he was trying to attract its attention to 
himself. All unconscious of the passers-by 
he bent over his burden, calling it loving 
names, and looking down into its inex- 
pressive, pudgy features, with an adoring 
tenderness that transformed his ugly little 














‘** Ye maunna luik, then, ye maunna even speir-aboot it’” 


face, and made him beautiful as one of 
Raphael’s cherubs. 

“You darling!” he was saying, with 
murmuring fondness. “ You little beauty!” 
And he kissed her dirty little cheek, and, 
drawing back, gazed at her again with 
rapture, 

Involuntarily I had stopped short, and, if 
I smiled, the tears were not far behind. 
The little fellow never noticed me, but the 
two quarrelsome navvies, looking up, did, 
and seemed to understand. A quick glance 
flashed from one to the other, and, as they 
moved their tools with alacrity to let me 
pass, their voices softened towards each 
other. At the street corner 1 looked back. 





The little nurse had seated himself on a 
doorstep with his weighty but beloved 
burden, and the navvies were cheerfully at 
work again, and somehow my headache was 
better—all because of that little ray of human 
sunshine on a dull day. 

Of course all street boys are not pattern 
brothers, but if viewed with an impartial and 
indulgent eye they present points of interest. 
I would not go to a policeman for testimony 
to their virtues, nor to the board school 
attendance officer, nor, as a rule, to a male 
cyclist. From the point of view of the 
cyclist especially, the street boy is a small 
embodiment of the ruling principle of evil, but 
it has been discovered how to turn him into 
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an efficient guardian of one’s property. 
Whenever I wish to leave my bicycle outside 
a building near which boys are playing, I 
make a swift survey of their faces, and, choos- 
ing the most mischievous elf of the lot, call 
him to me and say impressively : 

“Now I want you to see that none of 
those boys touch my bicycle while I am 
inside. Will you?” 

The American boy says with alacrity, 
“You bet.” The English boy nods and 
stations himself like Casabianca on the 
burning deck. The Scottish boy smiles 
shyly, and says, “ Ye’ll mebbe no’ be lang 
awa’,” as though to cautiously hedge himself 
against the temptations that pins and other 
instruments of scientific investigation may 
present if too severely tried. But the 
bicycle is quite safe, and when one comes 
out the other boys clustered round are being 
vigorously kept off from even the 
superficial examination of the machine. 
other day I returned sooner 
than they expected me, and 
found my guardian sternly 
waving off a small chum 
who was interested in Dun- 
lop tyres. 

“T winna touch it,” he 
exclaimed, imploringly. “I 
was only luikin’.” 

“Ye maunna luik, then, 
ye maunna even speir 
aboot it,” was the lofty 
reply. 

When giving out the re- 
ward for this Spartan virtue 
the other boys draw near 
and plead, “ We helped, 
leddy,” and it would take 
a hard heart to disregard 
the plea. But one notices 
a wonderful reticence—it 
would perhaps sound ridi- 
culous to term it delicacy 
in a mere street boy— 
about some of the Scotch 
lads regarding such matters. 
At Granton pier one day a 
boy offered his services to 
wheel my machine to the 
ferry-boat, but seeing by my 
face, I suppose, that | did 
not want him he stepped 
back and added quickly, 
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with a sort of embarrassment, “ But ye’ll 
mebbe prefer to tak’ it yoursel’,” and was 
off in a flash, as if he felt he could not 
press his services. 


There was something 
in that “ prefer” 


that was quite touching. 
One also notices a disposition in them to do 
all they can for the reward. In England a 
tip sends a boy off to the nearest sweet-shop 
at full canter—and naturally enough too— 
but over and over again in Scotland has the 
little fellow run back, to repeat the direction 
given, if that were his service, or to show in 
some way his gratitude before finally quitting 
himself of the transaction. Perhaps he is 
not more ready than street boys of other 
countries to offer his services, but I think 
he is rather more intelligent. 

One day, standing guidebook in hand in 
Cowgate, I was surrounded by boys. It 
was a rather unexpected and embarrassing 
attention, but I soon discovered the reason 
of tt. 





He was staggering 
. under the weight 


of a year-old baby . 
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“*Ye maun stand on that” 


*« Sing, leddy,” exclaimed one or two, after 
an eager survey, which had produced no 
result. ‘ Will ye no sing?” asked another 
more politely, and I began to wonder whether 
there was some immemorial right of the in- 
habitants in question to demand a song by 
way of toll. However, it seems that as I 
was carrying a red-covered book I was mis- 
taken for an officer of the Salvation Army. 
Humbly explaining that I was merely a tourist 
and unable to oblige the company, I further 
lowered myself in its esteem by asking if they 
knew who Sir Walter Scott was. I don’t 
know the Scottish equivalent for “ rather,” 


but, had American boys 
been asked if they had 
ever heard of George 
Washington, their facial 
expression would have 
contained much the same 
blend of pity and con- 
tempt. It is a cosmo- 
politan expression, which 
the most ignorant under- 
stands, so I tried to regain 
their respect by stating 
that I was looking for 
Sir Walter’s birthplace. 

“Then ye’ll no find it 
doun here,” was the 
reply. 

sy this time they were 
crowding very close to get 
sight of the book that 
contained such fallacious 
information about their 
neighbourhood, and I 
wanted to get up into 
the more open streets. I 
escaped with some diffi- 
culty —not because they 
were rude; they were 
simply interested — and 
was walking down 
George IV. Bridge, when 
I heard the patter of bare 
feet, and calls of 
“ Leddy!” 

Four boys caught me 
up, panting, to explain 
among them that having 
repeated my wondrous 
tale toa manhe told them 
where Sir Walter’s birth- 
place could be found, 
and they had come after me to direct me 
right. It was all done without a thought of 
reward, for they were making off while I was 
assimilating the information, and only re- 
turned through the intervention of an amused 
policeman, to whom I beckoned. 

«Somebody seems pleased to recognise 
you,” said an American friend one day on a 
Queensferry boat, “and his countenance 
conveys to me the impression that he thinks 
you will be equally pleased to recognise him.” 
I looked over the rail into the steerage and 
met a smile, frank and winning, that set me 
wondering where I had seen it before. And 
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then I remembered that several weeks back, 
being anxious to get rid of a superfluous 
packet of sandwiches, I had handed them 
over to a boy at the ferry, whose appearance 
seemed to warrant the offer. I had not 
known at the time whether he was pleased 
or merely surprised into acceptance, but the 
frankly confidential smile which so amused 
my companion reassured me. ‘This was a 
big boy, of course. To small ones, food 
comes from one source as appropriately as 
from another. 

The Edinburgh street boys’ amusements 
are many and varied, from following the 
soldiers to a species of tobogganing which 
they much affect on the steeper streets. It 
looks dangerous and must be very jolting, 
but they seem to like it, and fly down on 
their self-made, loosely-constructed sledges 
at a rate that makes one shudder. Some- 
times one of the sledges gives way, and the 
boy has a fall, and then from one of the 
dingy tall tenements, whose upper storeys 
are adorned with the family washing, rushes 
forth Caledonia stern and wild to catch up 
the breathless youngster, give him a good 
shaking, and confiscate the dangerous play- 
thing. The boy does not cry. I’ve only 
once heard a street lad cry in Edinburgh. 
That was under my window one Sunday 
morning, and then the wail was so pitiful 
that I could not bear it. Conjuring up 
various direful causes for his distress, such 
as the loss of his mother, or home, or friends, 
I opened the window and tried to engage 
him in conversation. The attempt was 
useless, he appeared not to understand me, 
so at last I held up a half-penny and said : 
“Will you stop crying if I give you this?” 
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He gazed at me inquiringly, and I repeated 
my question. 
evidently 


But my southron tongue was 


unintelligible, so after a_ brief 


mental reference to modern literature, I 
plunged boldly into the Doric. 
“Will ye no greet, gin 1——” There 


I stopped, helpless, but the sight of the 
half-penny supplied all verbal deficiencies. 
His face grew intelligent and the transaction 
was soon completed. 

“The bairn was just greetin’ ta gae ta 
Sawbath schule,” I heard later on. “He 
couldna gae withoot a ha’penny.” He must 
have looked upon my sudden intervention, 
I fancy, in the light of a miracle. 

The best story I know of an Edinburgh 
street boy was told me by a lady who 
There was a Christ- 
mas treat given to poor children at a mission 
hall, and hundreds of little were 
assembled at the doors in advance of the 
hour of admittance, many of whom were 
barefoot. 


witnessed the incident. 


ones 


Among them was a sweet-faced little girl, 
who seemed less hardened than most to the 
cold, for she shivered in her poor jacket 
and danced from one foot to the other 
—alas! what pitiful dancing that!—on the 
cold, hard stones, to put some life into 
her chilled limbs. A boy, not much older, 
watched this performance for a few minutes, 
and then with a sudden impulse of protec- 
tion took off his cap, put it down before her 
and said, “ Ye maun stand on that.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s cloak has been a 
symbol of chivalry for many long years, but 
who shall say that the little Edinburgh 
street boy’s cap deserves a less honourable 
memory ? 


BOOKS 


By THE Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., DEAN oF CANTERBURY 


FOURTH PAPER 


OTHING but our habitual narrow- 
ness and conventionalism prevents 
us from realising that the words of 
great souls are intended by God 

for our delight indeed, but, far more, for 
our moral illumination and for our spiritual 
guidance, 


SHAKESPEARE 


One of the marvels of life is that God has 
dowered every child of man with such price- 
less boons, and that the vast majority of us, 
His children—for whose joy and instruction 
He meant tnese Llessings—remain not only to 
a great extent indifferent to them, but stupidly 
unconscious of them. ‘Take, by way of illus- 
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tration, the beauty and glory of the outer 
world. May we not often say with Emerson, 
“In this refulgent summer it has been a 
luxury to draw the breath of life. The grass 
grows, the buds burst, the meadow is spotted 
with fire and gold in the tint of flowers. 
The air is full of birds and sweet with the 
breath of natural perfumes. Night brings 
no gloom with its welcome shade. ‘Through 
the transparent darkness the stars pour their 
almost spiritual rays.” And again, “ How 
does Nature deify us with a few cheap 
elements! Give me wealth and a day, and 
I will make the pomp of Empires ridiculous.” 
It ought to be a part of our most ordinary 
belief, that 


Every bird that sings, 
And every flower that stars the elastic sod, 
And every breath the radiant summer brings 
To the pure spirit, is a word of God. 


Yet how few are there who habitually use 
to the uttermost these gracious gifts! We 
are ever grumbling about our poverty. How 
many of us realise the immeasurable abun- 
dance of true riches which God has poured 
upon us? To how many of us has the 
“ glad light green of the spring leaves,” the 
sweet season of bud and bloom, the snow- 
drops and violets and daffodils, the opening 
rosebud and the song of the blackbird, the 
pomp and prodigality of heaven, the crimson 
pageantries of sunset, the sea’s ‘unnumbered 
laughter,” the moon gliding in her brightness 
amid night’s innumerable stars—to how 
many of us have these been a source of 
pure and passionate happiness, a cause of 
rapturous thanksgiving to Him who gave 
them? How many of us have been weaned 
by them from love of money, and selfishness, 
and petty malice? Yet to whom were these 
glories given if not to us? “God hath made 
everything beautiful in its time,” said the 
Wise King three thousand years ago. “ Also 
He hath set the world in their hearts, so that 
man cannot find out the work that God hath 
done from the beginning even to the end.” 
“The firmament in its clearness, the beauty 
of heaven, the glory of the stars, the rainbow 
exceedingly beautiful in the brightness there- 
of”’—all these things praise the Lord. But 
man is dumb. Fire, hail, snow and vapour, 
wind and storm fulfil His word: but man is 
colder than the ice, more aimless than 
the vapour, more inconstant than the wind. 





Is it not just the same with our ignoran 
neglect of that gift of Genius which God 
has kindled for us in the hearts of the 
world’s greatest writers? They are ours, 
but multitudes do not care to study them, 
or even so much as to read them. ‘They 
shine, but how rarely do we try to “climb 
by these sunbeams to the Father of Lights ”! 


Ever their statures rise before us, 

Our loftier brothers, but one in blood ; 
At bed and table they lord it o’er us 

With looks of beauty and words of good ; 


and we turn from them to the dust and 
draff of personalities and idle talk, or waste 
our leisure on the verminiferous dust of 
malignant gossip. ‘Give me a great truth, 
that I may live on it,” exclaimed the German 
poet Herder. ‘These heaven-enkindled souls 
offer us great truths in abundance; but of 
how small avail is it to those on whom has 
fallen the serpent’s curse: “ Upon thy belly 
shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all 
the days of thy life.’ From these high 
thoughts we turn to ignoble ends and 
ignoble amusements, and live and move and 
have our being in the infinite littleness of 
chance desires. Alas! “unless above him. 
self he can erect himself, how mean a thing 
is man! ” 

In this and the following papers I wish to 
say a few words about an immeasurable 
subject. I will try to indicate some fraction 
as to what we may learn of life, as God has 
made it, from one of the most gifted souls 
which He ever created, William Shakespeare. 
I have already tried to exorcise from timid 
minds the silly notion that, in so doing, I 
shall be taking any reader away from those 
great eternal lessons which we associate with 
our too narrow and technical conception of 
“ religion.” Many persons still seem to be 
as foolish as the Khalif Omar, who is said 
to have ordered the invaluable library of 
Alexandria to be burnt because the books 
must either be in agreement with the Koran 
or in contradiction to it, and in the first 
case they were needless, and in the second 
reprehensible! If the sovereign truths of 
the Gospel seem for a moment to be absent 
from what we say of literature—as they are, 
for instance, from large sections of the Bible 
itself—yet in all true and lofty teaching they 
are still as essentially present as the bottom 
of the Ocean is present, though we see it not 
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as we glide over its placid surface or toss 
upon its stormy waves. 

In Shakespeare, however, those eternal 
verities of God’s revelation are scarcely ever 
out of sight. Shakespeare’s mind was 
saturated with the Bible. “ He was habitually 
conversant with Scripture,” writes one com- 
mentator. “He had deeply imbibed the 
Scriptures,” says another. His works have 
been called “A secular Bible” ; but they 
are something more than secular. The 
good Archbishop Sharp, a friend of saints 
in the reign of Queen Anne, once a Dean of 
Canterbury, used to say, ‘‘ The Bible and 
Shakespeare have made me Archbishop of 
York.” ‘ Next to the Bible,” said Dr. Hugh 
McNeile, Dean of Ripon, “I have derived 
more benefit from Shakespeare than any 
human author ; for he so thoroughly knew 
the human heart.” Dean Milman classes 
him among the great Christian poets, as not 
merely writing on religious subjects, but 
instinct with the religious life of Christianity. 
‘He favoured virtue from his very soul,” 
said Keble, “and led the way to sounder 
views even upon sacred things, and to 
juster sentiments concerning God Him- 
self.” 

A learned and saintly English bishop has 
written a book entitled “Shakespeare and the 
Bible.” In it he shows that, as the Bible 
was one of the few books to which Shakes- 
peare had access, so in hundreds of passages 
he illustrates with unparalleled power its 
deepest lessons. Many truths lie in the 
Bible, buried under mountain loads of per- 
verted religionism. It needs the grandeur 
and truthfulness of an intellect which Heaven 
bestowed to bring back not a few of the 
deepest truths of Scripture in their bright- 
ness and original intensity. If we never 
emancipate ourselves from the current mis- 
use of the Bible, we may, like the villainous 
Richard III., trick out our base ends “ with 
odd old ends stolen forth of Holy Writ,” or 
incur the censure which Antonio passed on 
Shylock— 


” 


The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose ; 
An evil soul producing holy witness 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 


In separating the unheaped chaff of falsity 
and Pharisaism from the wheat of true 
religion, Shakespeare will help us in many 


ways ; and we can purchase his plays for a 
penny apiece. 

There are three benefits especially which 
souls who prefer fact to falsity may gain 
from the study of Shakespeare. One is the 
thrilling expression of the wisest and holiest 
lessons in many an isolated passage; the 
second is the intense significance of separate 
scenes ; the third is the deeper and more 
solemn insight into the meaning of life set 
forth in entire plays. On subjects so large 
I can, of course, touch but cursorily by way 
of specimen. 

My object is only to illustrate, not to 
exhaust ; to offer, by way of specimen, one 
or two grains of gold, and to point to the 
mine where we may dig for them ourselves. 

First, then, let us notice —quite casually, 
so to speak—Shakespeare’s immortal pre- 
sentation of isolated moral and spiritual truths. 
The truths which Shakespeare illuminates 
with the glory of his genius have an universal 
bearing, and cannot be used for sectarian 
ends. Some have recently published books 
to prove that Shakespeare was a Roman 
Catholic. The attempt is futile. On the 
contrary, it was the Protestant type of cha- 
racter, and the Protestant policy in State 
and nation, which received impulse and 
vigour from the mind of the greatest of 
English poets. ‘ Energy, devotion to the 
real, self-government, tolerance, a disbelief in 
machinery and materialism for the improve 
ment of human character, an entire indiffer- 
ence to outward functions in comparison 
with the invisible life,” and, it may be added, 
an absolute fidelity to human facts and a 
freedom too sacred to bow itself to the 
dominancy of any juggling usurping priest- 
craft, are his essential characteristics. 

Here are a few of the isolated truths 
which Shakespeare has clothed in immortal 
words. Are any of you slandered or mis- 
understood? ‘Take this comfort : 


If powers divine 
Behold our human actions, as they do, 
I doubt not then but innocence shall make 
False accusation blush 


Do any of us flatter ourselves that vice can 
escape punishment? Let us learn, once for 
all, that 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. 
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Would we know the reason why God 
punishes the guilty? It is because “ the 
gentle arrows in the mighty hand of God” 
are intended to eal the wounds which they 
inflict ; and when adversity is accepted with 
wise submission as the natural consequence 
of our ill deserts, then even adversity 


Like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head. 


In more than one passage Shakespeare brings 
home to us the truth that 
To wilful men 


The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. 


Again, would we be comforted if sometimes 
we find our thoughts tormented by evil 
suggestions ? In the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
Christian—as he walked through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, tormented because 
an evil spirit was whispering into his ear the 
blasphemies which he feared must be his 
own—might have learnt from Shakespeare 
the consolation that involuntary suggestions 
which we repudiate with horror involve no 
personal guilt, since 

'Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus, 

Another thing to fall. 


Do we desire to have impressed on our 
hearts the truth that self-control, self-mastery, 
self-possession, the acquiring of ourseives, is 
the secret of all noble life? ‘Then let us 
ponder the rule 
To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Would we shun the curse of inconsistency ? 
Was the truth ever more beautifully ex- 
pressed than in the lines, 


How sour sweet music is 
When time is broke and no proportion kept ! 
So is it in the music of men’s lives. 


Would we be warned against bargaining with 
God for any sinful reservation? Hear the 
guilty, adulterous king exclaim, 


May one be pardoned and retain the offence ? 
In the corrupted currents of the world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice. 
And oft 'tis seen the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law. But ‘tis not so above: 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature, and we ourselves compelled, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. 
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How powerfully does this passage teach us 
the immeasurable difference between mere 
remorse and genuine repentance! Sin must 
be forsaken before it can be forgiven ; con- 
sequently the murderous usurper, unable to 
pray, rises from his knees with the wearied 
despairing confession, 


My words fly up, my thoughts remain below; 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 


Would we learn that the true secret ot happi- 
ness is within, not without us? Hear the 
saintly king exclaim, 


My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 
Not decked with diamonds and Indian stones, 
Nor to beseen. My crown is called Content. 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 


It would take me a large space to pursue 
this part of the subject, for the pages of 
Shakespeare are more thickly strewn than 
those of any other poet who ever lived with 
such Orient pearls as these. But it is im- 
portant to observe two things about the 
florilegium of exquisite isolated passages, 
full of concentrated wisdom and keen insight, 
which might so abundantly be collected from 
the works of our great dramatist : 

i. In the first place these passages, which 
are on all lips, are never fine things uttered 
for the sake of saying fine things. There is 
never anything of the attitudinising element 
in Shakespearian wisdom. He never goes 
out of his way to drag in some magnificent 
passage. They are never of the nature of 
purple patches sewn on some threadbare 
robe of which they only serve by contrast 
to reveal the poverty. They always occur 
naturally, and, so to speak, spontaneously. 
They arise from the subject itself, and are 
exactly congruous to the characters of those 
who give expression to them, and the 
emotions by which they are called forth. 
Hence the lustre and preciousness of these 
jewels is enhanced tenfold if we take them 
in their proper setting. They acquire fresh 
force and beauty from the surroundings, 
which give them a deeper meaning than they 
can have apart from the total lesson conveyed 
by the plays or scenes in which we find 
them. A reader who only knew Shakespeare 


from these isolated gems would know but 
little of his greatness, or of the lessons which 
he was raised up to teach from thenceforth 
to all time and to all the world. 
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ii. And in the second place, these 
beautiful passages, these wise sayings, always 
impress us with their own intense reality 
and sincerity. They are never second-hand ; 
they never arise from an attempt to clothe 
in striking language either the commonplaces 
of universal experience or the floating re- 
miniscences of acquired knowledge. ‘lhey 
are the ripe, fruit of personal attainment. 
They were won through sorrow and struggle. 
They speak from the heart to the heart. 
They have been tested by the events of 
actual life and very real suffering. It is 
true that Shakespeare’s dramatic utterances 
belong to the characters of those who speak 
them, and fall into their natural place ; so that 
we can never quote a sentiment as /is with- 
out reference to the personage into whose 
lips the words are put, or the circumstances 
by which they were elicited. Nevertheless 
all the most serious and valuable of them 
have an independent worth. Shakespeare 
reveals himself even while he hides himself. 
The mere dates of the plays show the age at 
which they were written and the varying 
elements of his life. They fall into four 
periods, and a very wide difference in 
tone of mind separates the early comedies, 
“ Love’s Labour Lost,” and “ The Comedy 
of Errors,” even “The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and “The ‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” written in the first period of his 
life (1588-1590), when he was still in the 
gay buoyancy of his early manhood, from 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “Henry V.,” 
and “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” which 
belong to the second period (1598-1602). 
These again have in them none of the tem- 
pestuous passion and intense realisation of 
life’s insoluble mysteries which we find in 
‘“ Hamlet,’ in “ Measure for Measure,” 
“ Othello,” ‘Macbeth,’ ‘ Lear,” and 
“Timon of Athens,” which belong to the 
third period (1602-1608). It is not till 
“The Tempest,” written about 1610, in 
which Shakespeare bids farewell to his art 
and practically breaks his magic wand, that 
we find the calm and the ripe serenity of 
advancing years in one who by that time 
had escaped from the stormy billows, and, 
even if it were “ with difficult scant breath,” 
was able to look back from the shore at 
their raging foam. Shakespeare was born in 
1564, and he was not far off from fifty years 
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of age when he wrote his last play. He 


died in 
birthday. 
No man can absolutely hide from the 
world the true character of his mind. Even 
in hiding he reveals himself. But wherever 
and however Shakespeare reveals himself in 
his Plays, it may be regarded as certain that 
he reveals his inner life with all its troubles 
most decisively in his “Sonnets.” They 
were probably written between 1592-1602, 
and they breathe forth such passion as could 
not have been simulated. ‘“ Here, alone,” 
says Dr. Brandes, “does Shakespeare 
enter the confessional.” However many 
may be the problems with which their inter- 
pretation is surrounded, it is in these that 
we hear the accents of the man himself; and 
they show us that he had devoted a pas- 
sionately enthusiastic and chivalrous devo- 
tion—such as was more common in ancient 
than in modern times, and in Southern than 
Northern climates—to a beautiful youth, and 
also to a dark but enchanting woman; and 
that both affections had been treacherously 
betrayed. It is in the struggle through 
which the soul of Shakespeare passed during 
this period of storm and stress that we find 
the most decisive moment of his spiritual 
and mental career.* It is to the feelings then 
evoked that we owe the atmosphere of lurid 
mystery and ‘Titanic commotion which over- 
hangs the chief plays of his third period. 
It isa happy thing to observe that amid such 
tempests his inner convictions of religion and 
his practical good sense gained the complete 
victory which enabled him to attain to a 
peaceful and prosperous middle age. Though 
he by no means won immediate appreciation 
from all his contemporaries, yet his great 
fellow-poet Ben Jonson wrote of him : 


1616, perhaps on his fifty-third 


I confess thy writings to be such 
As neither man nor muse can praise too much, 


and hazarded the prophecy which has been 
so amply fulfilled : 


He was not of an age, but for all time! 


* Dr. G. Brandes, whose ‘‘ William Shakespeare" 
I had not seen till after this paper was written, says 
of the ‘‘Sonnets,” ‘‘Here and here alone we see 
Shakespeare himself, loving, admiring, longing, 
yearning, adoring, disappointed, humiliated, tor- 
tured.” 
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How glad I shall be 
When summer comes round— 
The leaf on the tree, 


The flower on the ground ; 





A welkin of glass, Lambs leaping for joy, 
A wind from the west, My boy in his p’ram, 
A nest in the grass, My big baby boy, 


And eggs in the nest ; 


Half-wild@ for a lamb! 


The snow’s on the ground, 
No leaf’s on the tree; 
When summer comes round 


How glad shall I be! 


Vipa Briss. 
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HELP ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE 
By SURGEON-COLONEL W. F. STEVENSON 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


HE following table shows at a glance 
the numbers of bearer companies 
and field hospitals attached to the 
séveral units which may go to form 

an army in the field, as well as the personnel 
of officers, warrant-officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men included with them. 


TABLE 1.—Table showing the numbers of Beaver Com- 
panies, Field Hospitals, and Personnel of Medical 
Establishment by Units of an Army in the Field. 











| ehh be 
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Units of an Army. & | 4 8 | © 8¥5 
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A Brigade ‘ | 1 8 101 | 
A Division ‘ 2 | 3 35 250 | 
An Army Corps 6 | 10 | 122 | 8or 
A Cavalry Division 2 3 33 | 252 | 
r | 
Total for an Army | | 
Corps and 
| Cavalry Division |} 8 | 13f | 155 | 1053 
| (officers and men | | | 
| = 41,787) | | | 
| | 





Fig. 1. (p. 160) shows, diagrammatically, 
the theoretical disposition in the field of the 
medical staff corps as allotted to an army 
corps and a cavalry division. I say “ theo- 
retical disposition,” because it never happens 
in actual warfare that the regular order 
therein depicted can be maintained; the 
general idea only is given. The collecting 
stations should be out of the line of fire, or 
under cover; keeping this in mind, they 
must be as close to the fighting line as 
possible, in order to reduce to a minimum 
the journeys of the stretcher-bearers. The 
dressing stations must also be in places of 
comparative safety, but as near to the col- 
lecting stations as may be, so that the 
ambulances may have less distance to travel. 
The distances these two posts are placed 
apart will entirely depend on the nature of 


* Exclusive of medical officers attached to regi- 
ments and corps, and of administrative officers of 
brigades, divisions, &c. 

+ Affording accommodation for 3.1 per cent. 
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the ground. In mountain warfare it nearly 
always happens they may be placed together, 
for under these circumstances suitable cover 
can usually be obtained. 

For the same reasons the field hospitals 
must be advanced to positions as near as 
possible to the dressing-stations, while they 
are kept beyond the range of artillery fire. 
It frequently occurs that the field hospitals 
cannot approach to within less than four 
miles of the battle-field, and in many 
instances during the Franco-German war 
of 1870-71 they were as far away as seven 
miles. This would render practically impos- 
sible the ideal succouring of the wounded— 
that they be placed under hospital shelter by 
the evening of the day of battle. 

Thus far I have adhered strictly to the 
methods laid down by Army Regulations 
for affording aid to the wounded in battle. 
How these must be modified to meet the 
new conditions expected to obtain in warfare 
between civilised nations in the future has, 
luckily, not yet been practically ascertained. 
Some modification there must be; and this 
will principally affect the work of the first 
lines of assistance, the regimental aid, and 
the bearer companies, and will be necessi- 
tated by the improvements which have, of 
late years, been effected in small arms and 
machine-guns. 

Even before the service rifle had been 
brought to the pitch of perfection it reached 
in 1891—when the small-bore Lee-Metford 
rifle was adopted in our army—it was 
becoming apparent that the old methods 
of succouring the wounded on the field of 
battle must give place to new. That the 
use of modern rifles and machine-guns in 
the wars of the future will give rise to a 
great increase of the number of casualties in 
battle is hardly open to doubt. On this 
subject a great surgeon, Billroth, writes: “I 
am convinced that in every form of fighting 
the increased penetrative power and greater 
range of modern projectiles will, in the 
future, cause not only an increase in the 
numbers wounded, but also in the numbers 
of severely wounded men.” The medical 
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officers and the stretcher-squads of the 
bearer companies, working close in rear of 
the fighting line, will be as much exposed 
as the combatants themselves, and 30 per 
cent. of casualties is not too high a ratio to 
suggest for their losses. But their present 
numbers are all too few, if none of them 
were hit, for the work expected of them: 
how, then, can their duties to the wounded be 
performed if they are exposed to such risks? 
Could their duties be carried on as well, or 
at all, under such exposure, it goes without 
saying that they would perform them in the 
future as they have done hitherto. Not to 
save them from wounds and death do I 
suggest the impracticability of the older 
methods, but that, unwounded, they may be 
able to do those things which are the raison 
@étre of their forming part of an army. 
Otherwise they will only add to the numbers 
of killed and wounded, and, instead of 
helping others, the bearers themselves will 
require to be carried to where they also can 
receive surgical treatment for their injuries. 
It is almost certain that, in future wars 
amongst civilised countries, where both sides 
are armed with modern weapons, it will, for 
the reasons just given, be impossible to allow 
the bearer companies to attempt to treat and 
carry away the wounded as they fall and 
during the continuance of the fight, except 
on some exceptional occasions. The great 
war correspondent, Mr. Archibald Forbes, 
who has probably seen more battles than 
any man now living, judging from his experi- 
ence in the Russo-Turkish and Franco- 
German wars, recognised this fact, and 
published it in his writings. Billroth and 
Bardeleben, after the Franco-German war, 
admitted that it will be no longer possible 
to remove the wounded during a battle, and 
that in future the most that can be aimed 
at is that the wounded shall be attended to 
within twenty-four hours, the present system 
being abandoned. The exceptional occasions 
on which the old method may still be adhered 
to will only occur when the formation of the 
ground is such as will afford sufficient cover 
to the officers and men of the bearer com- 
panies to very greatly reduce their chances 
of being added to the casualties, or when the 
scene of the fight has been so far advanced 
as to put them out of range, or its direction 
so changed as to leave them out of the line 
of fire. Under other circumstances nothing 


can be done until the engagement is finished. 
This is a lamentable fact, but one which 
must be kept in view. Of what avail will it 
be to the wounded to maintain a system 
which will permit the organisation intended 
solely for their assistance to be bodily wiped 
out of existence almost before its duties 
could be commenced? It may seem a dis- 
heartening prospect that wounded men should 
be left unaided on the battle-field perhaps 
for hours, but it will tend in the end to “the 
greatest good of the greatest number.” I 
must again repeat that this view is not 
advanced for the sake of the bearers or their 
officers, but for that of the wounded soldier, 
who, otherwise, will be left without the help 
he so urgently needs. Surgeon Landon, on 
Majuba Hill, himself fatally wounded through 
the spine, injected morphia for a wounded 
comrade, the last conscious act of his life; 
Corporal Farmer, on the same unfortunate 
occasion, when shot through the arm with 
which he waved a Red Cross flag over the 
place where wounded men were being 
attended to, merely changed his flagstaff to 
the other hand. These were heroic acts; 
but how much more useful to the other 
wounded would the heroes who performed 
them have been if they themselves had not 
been exposed to the missiles of the Boers! 

The characters, from a surgical point of 
view, of the wounds which will be produced 
by the hard-mantled projectile of small 
diameter is hardly a subject which comes 
within the scope of a paper of this kind. 
Widely differing opinions are held in this 
connection, some authorities considering the 
weapons discharging them as unsuitable for 
use in warfare, on the ground that the 
injuries resulting from them are so trivial in 
their nature that they will only put men 
hors-de-combat for a few days, instead of in- 
capacitating them from taking any further 
part in the campaign, which is the real object 
to be aimed at by the use of arms of offence 
in war; others, on the contrary, holding 
that the wounds inflicted by them are so 
terrible that they contravene the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the Convention of St. Peters- 
burgh of 1868 (not to use small-arm shells 
in warfare), because their effect within the 
body is in fact, if not in intention, an 
explosive one. 

On the other hand statistics of the 
percentages of casualties in former wars, and 
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data from which to judge of the probable 
losses in the future, will probably interest 
any one who has been to the trouble to read 
this article thus far. 

To the casual reader, to one who did not 
take all the circumstances into consideration, 
a glance at the statistics of losses in the wars 
of the last hundred years would convey the 
notion that the old smooth-bore musket was 
the most effective small-arm ever used. For it 
would be brought before him that from the 
battle of Kunnersdorf in 1759, to that of 
Le Mans, in 1871, the percentages of killed 
and wounded have steadily decreased. It 
would appear to him that this diminution of 
the lethal effect of small-arm projectiles 
occurred when rifles were invented and 
smooth-bores discarded; and, even more, 
that as rifles have been improved in accuracy 
and range, so, apparently, have their 
destructive effects lessened. At Kunners- 
dorf the Prussians lost, in killed and 
wounded, 58 per cent. of their army; at 
Maida in 1806 the French lost 53.3 per cent. ; 
at Albuera in 1811 the British lost 53 per 
cent. At the Alma the total English loss 
was 9.3 per cent., and during the whole 
Crimean campaign our loss in killed and 
wounded was 15.1 per cent. of the troops 
who landed on the Peninsula. At Konig- 
gratz, in 1866, the Prussians lost 4.1 per 
cent., and at Weissenberg, in 1870, the total 
loss of the Germans was 1.4 per cent., at 
Gravelotte 7.3 per cent., and at Sedan 4.7 
per cent. At Amiens in 1870, the German 
army lost only 0.3 per cent. killed, and 1.95 
per cent. wounded, and at Le Mans, in 1871, 
there were 0.23 per cent. killed, and 0.72 
per cent. wounded. These figures cover the 
periods from the time of smooth-bores to 
that of the chassepot and the Prussian 
needle-gun. Judging from them alone, one 
might infer that perfection in the shooting 
power and range of the weapon counted for 
nothing in producing the effect for which it 
is employed ; that “ Brown Bess” killed and 
wounded more of the enemy than do the 
modern rifles, and that the sooner we re- 
introduce the latter weapon the better ! 

The explanation of this apparent con- 
tradiction is very simple ; it depends on the 
way in which statistics of casualties are 
compiled. The compilation of such statistics 
is difficult, and errors creep in in many 
ways, but, as regards the point under con- 
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sideration, reference need only be made to 
one. The data on which they are calculated 
are all-important. Are the percentages of 
casualties calculated on the /ofal strength of 
the army present at the battle? or are they 
based only on the strength of those actually 
engaged and under fire? If upon the former, 
any deductions drawn from them, as regards 
the lethal effects of two different kinds of 
firearm, must be erroneous. In former 
days the numerical strength of armies present 
at a battle was small, and every man of them 
came under fire. In later times armies have 
enormously increased in size, and it fre- 
quently happens that, though nominally 
present, half the corps composing them may 
have hardly been within sound of the guns. 
At Maida there were 7500 Frenchmen, and 
the casualties amounted to 53 percent. At 
Gravelotte the German army was _ over 
278,000 strong, and the losses were 7.3 per 
cent. At Le Mans a German army of 
123,000 lost 0.95 in killed and wounded. 

When armies are small the chances are 
that all become engaged and under fire; the 
simple method of calculating casualties on 
the total strength present is then correct, 
and the ratio is high; when, on the other 
hand, they are large, the probability is that 
not all, or nearly all, come under fire, and 
then the proportion of killed and wounded 
is low if the statistics are based on the total 
strength. At the Alma two divisions of the 
English army were not engaged at all, and 
Von Moltke states that 92,000 of the Prussian 
army present at Koniggratz never fired a 
shot. 

These considerations afford an explana- 
tion of the relatively small percentage of 
casualties in modern battles, and it is one 
which appeals more directly to common 
sense than to attribute them to a‘superiority 
of “Brown Bess” over the modern small- 
bore. 

The proportion of killed to wounded in 
battle has varied greatly in different cam- 
paigns. Where the nature of the ground 
affords good cover to the combatants, 
although the total casualties may be fewer, 
the proportion of killed to wounded is high, 
because the hits which do occur affect such 
vital parts as the head, neck, and chest. In 
attacking entrenched positions also, where 
one side is exposed and at short range, a 
high ratio is probable. During the Russo- 
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‘Turkish war of 1877-78, where the latter 
conditions obtained to a large extent, the 
killed to wounded were as 1 to 2. At 
Blenheim, in 1704, it was as 1 to 1.3, nearly 
as many killed as wounded, while at Borny 
and Vionville, in 1870, it was as I to 7 
amongst the French. In the battles of the 
last one hundred years the average has been 
about 1 to 4. All these figures apply only 
to those found dead on the field, but besides 
these large numbers are admitted to the 
field hospitals hopelessly injured from the first, 
and die within the first two or three days. 

What the ratio of killed to wounded will 
be in the next great European war, where 
both sides will be armed with modern rifles, 
no one can with certainty foretell. That the 
proportion of hits among those under fire 
will be increased cannot be doubted: how 
can it be otherwise when we remember that 
the weapons employed will discharge, in a 
given time, ten times the number of pro- 
jectiles the older firearms discharged; that 
the reserve of ammunition on the field will 
be unlimited; and that the combatants will 
be under effective fire at all ranges under 
3500 yards? But the proportion of killed 
to wounded will depend on the characters 
of the injuries produced by the new bullet. 
No doubt flesh wounds resulting from it are 
comparatively trivial, and heal rapidly; but 
when bones or large blood-vessels are im- 
plicated, the destruction caused by it is 
extreme. Its enormous energy enables it to 
penetrate the skull at ranges of 2200 yards, 
while the old leaden bullet often failed to 
fracture the bones of the head at goo yards ; 
the walls of the chest will fail to arrest its 
passage at still longer distances. Hemor- 
rhage has always been the cause of the vast 
majority of the deaths on the field. The 
use of the small-bore bullet will increase the 
fatalities from this cause, for we know that 
the sections it makes of blood-vessels, large 
and small, are precisely of those kinds 
which the processes of nature can do least 
to close, even temporarily. For these reasons 
we are justified in expecting a larger propor- 
tion of killed to wounded in future wars ; at 
short ranges the number of the killed may 
be nearly equal to that of the wounded, 
while at long ranges there will be many 
more of the latter in consequence of the 
diminished velocity and energy of the pro- 
jectiles. 


What the percentage of the total losses in 
the next great war will be is also a question 
which has given rise to great differences of 
opinion. Some authorities maintain that 
they will be enormous; others, on the con- 
trary, see no reason to suppose that any 
increase will occur, or even go as far as 
suggesting a decrease! During the last 
hundred years or more, the average losses 
per cent. in battle have been about 17. In- 
cluding killed, wounded, and missing, they 
were greatest at Kunnersdorf, 65 per cent. ; 
they were least at Beaune-la-Rolande in 
1870, viz., 0°95. These figures are based 
on the strength of the armies present, and 
represent the casualties due to the use of 
the old smooth-bore musket and of rifles 
now quite out of date and behind the times. 
But since 1870, rifles have been marvel- 
lously improved in accuracy and range, 
machine guns, discharging perfect sheets of 
metal, have been invented, and field-guns 
have been made capable of more rapid fire, 
discharging shells which break into more 
numerous fragments. These changes must 
result in the discharge of a greatly increased 
number of projectiles: what other effect 
can be imagined but a corresponding in- 
crease of the numbers of killed and wounded 
in future battles, notwithstanding that the 
tactics of generals will be mainly directed 
to obviating the lethal effects of the new 
weapons? What that increase will be no 
one can tell; 40 or 50 per cent. of those 
engaged and under fire would not, perhaps, 
be too high an estimate. 

The army medical services of nations at 
war have, of late years, almost always been 
assisted in affording help to the wounded 
by the civil medical aid and Red Cross 
societies. Their assistance has been as in- 
valuable as it has been unstintingly given. 
In future wars it will be as available as it 
has hitherto been, and it will be even 
more necessary, for without it no medi- 
cal service can be expected to treat and 
nurse the sick and wounded under the 
conditions of modern warfare. But these 
societies must be so organised as to be 
in touch with the medical department, and 
thus be rendered capable of aiding, to 
the best advantage, in what a great French 
surgeon has referred to as “the most 
noble, the most elevating form of human 
assistance.” 
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PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL 


By THE VERY REv. 


W. CLAVELL INGRAM, 


D.D., DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH 


FIRST PAPER 


N the case ot each of our great cathedrals 
there is, generally speaking, some one 
architectural feature which specially 
marks it and for the beauty or pecu- 

liarity of which it is chiefly celebrated. 

The special feature which thus distin- 
guishes the Cathedral Church of Peterborough 
is no doubt its great west front. 

This it is that first attracts and arrests the 
attention of the visitor as he enters the 
minster precincts through the arched 
gateway leading from the quaint old market- 
place. 

This great fagade, unique in 
its character and beauty, is, 
with the exception of the eastern 
chapel, the latest portion of the 
glorious minster. 

It would be almost impos- 
sible to exaggerate its beauty 
as seen on an autumn evening 
with the setting sun shining full 
upon it, revealing all the beauty 


of its outline, the loveliness 
of its proportions, and all the 
depth and richness of its ® 
arches, mouldings, carving, and ‘> 
statuary. He who sees it thus © 

| ez“x 


realises at once the fitness of 
its ancient name “the Golden- 
borough,” and as he gazes 
upon the beauty of the scene 
he instinctively feels convinced 
of the fact that there must be 
a great history, a history full 
of thrilling interest, a his- 
tory of great and lofty aspira- 
tions, of strong and _ noble 
self-sacrifice and of deep de- 
votion, a history that led up 
to, and culminated in, the 
creation of this marvellously 
beautiful structure. 

And therefore, before dwelling 
more fully and in detail upon the 
beauties of this crowning effort 
of the great builders of Peter- 
borough, we willgoin search of that 
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history, and passing to the south of the west 
front we will seek it in what is now known as 
the Laurel Court, a large quadrangle having 
on the north side the whole length of the 
nave of the vast Norman church, and on 
the south, east, and west the remaining traces 
of the cloisters which formerly surrounded 
this great square. The windows of these 
cloisters were, before their destruction by 
Cromwell, filled, as indeed were all the 
windows both of the church and the 
monastery, with painted glass. In the win- 
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dows on the south side of the cloisters were 
represented scenes from the Old Testament 
Scriptures, on the east scenes from the life 
of our Blessed Lord, on the north were 
depicted figures of the kings from Peada 
downwards, and on the west the history of the 
monastery from its first foundation by King 
Peada to its restoration by King Edgar. 

In this last-mentioned series of windows 
there were thirty-six lights, and at the bottom 
of each light the scene therein depicted was 
described in verse as follows :— 


King Penda, a Paynim, as writing seyth, 
Gate yese five children of Christian feyth. 
The noble King Peada, by Gods grace, 
Was the first founder of this place. 

By Queen Ermenyld had King Wulfere 
These twey sons that ye see here. 
Wulfade rideth as he was wont 

Into the forest the hart to hunt. 

Fro all his men Wulfade is gone 

And suyth himself the hart alone. 

The hart brought Wulfade to a well 
That was beside Seynt Chaddys cell. 
Wulfade askyd of Seynt Chad 

Where is the hart that me hath lad. 
The hart that hither thee hath brought 
Is sent by Christ that thee hath bought. 


Wulfade prayed Chad, that ghostly leech, 
The faith of Christ him for to teach. 





Seynt Chad teacheth Wulfade the feyth, 
And words of Baptism over him he seyth. 


Seynt Chad devoutly to Mass him dight, 
And hoseled Wulfade Christys knight. 
Wulfade wished Seynt Chad that day 

For his Brother Rufine to pray. 

Wulfade told his brother Rufine 

That he was Christned by Chaddys doctrine. 
Rufine to Wulfade said again, 

Christned also would I be fain. 

Wulfade Rufine to Seynt Chad leedeth 
And Chad with lore of faith him feedeth. 
Rufine is Christned of Seynt Chaddys 

And Wulfade, his brother, his Godfather is. 
Werbode, steward to King Wulfere 

Told that his sons Christned were. 

Toward the Chappel Wulfere gan goe 

By guiding of Werbode, Christys foe. 

Into the Chappel entred the King 

And found his sons worshipping. 

Wulfere in woodness his sword out drew 
And both his sons anon he slew. 

King Wulfere with Werbode yoo 

Burying gave his sons two. 

Werbode for vengeaunce his own flesh tare, 
The devil him strangled and away bare. 
Wulfere for sorrow anon was sick, 

In bed he lay a dead man like. 


Seynt Ermenyld, that blessed Queen, 
Counselled Wulfere to shrive him clean. 
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Wiulfere contrite hyed him to Chad 

As Ermenyld him counselled had, 

Chad bade Wulfere for his sin 

Abbeys to build his realm within. 
Wulfere in hast performed than 

Brough that Peada his Brother began. 
Wulfere endued with high devotion 

The Abbey of Brough with great possession. 
The third Brother, King Etheldred, 
Confirmed both his Brethren’s deed. 
Saxulf that here first Abbot was 

For Ankerys at Thorney made a place. 
After came Danes and Brough brent 

And slew the monkys as they went. 
Fourscore years and sixteen 

Stood Brough destroyed by Danes teen. 
Seynt Athelwold was bidden by Gods lore 
The Abbey of Brough again to restore. 
Seynt Athelwold to King Edgar went 
And prayed him to help him in his intent. 
Edgar bade Athelwold the work begin 
And him to help he would not lyn. 


Thus Edgar and Athelwold restored this place, 
God save it and keep it for His grace. 


Here we have a very concise history of 
the first and second Saxon churches, each 
of which in its time stood upon the site of 
the present building. But inasmuch as it is 
the verses only that are preserved to us by the 
historian, and the painted windows, alas! no 
longer exist to illustrate them, the story needs 
to be told at somewhat greater length. 

The history of the monastery given by 
Gunton as recorded in “‘ Swapham,” by Hugh 
Candidus, and by Walter of Wittlesea, and 
others, is briefly somewhat as follows :— 

Penda, King of Mercia, had three sons— 
Peada, Wulfere, and Etheldred; and two 
daughters—Kyneburga and Kyneswitha. 

Penda died about fifty years after the 
death of St. Augustine, and he was succeeded 
on the throne of Mercia by his eldest son 
Peada, who was at that time a Christian. 
Peada had as his adviser a Christian priest 
named Saxulf, who afterwards became the 
first Abbot of Peterborough, and eventually 
Bishop of Lichfield in succession to St. 
Chad. By the advice and under the influ- 
ence of Saxulf, Peada determined to build a 
church and found a monastery to the glory of 
God and for the furtherance of the spreading 
of Christianity in the kingdom of Mercia. 

The spot fixed upon for this purpose was 
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near to a deep pool in the river Nene at the 
edge of the great marsh or fen, a spot which 
became known first as Medeshamsted, and 
afterwards as Peterburgh. 

Here Peada began to build in a.D. 656. 
His reign, however, lasted but a short time, 
for four years later his Queen Afleda, “ for- 
getting,” as the record says, “the glorious 
memory of her ancestors — Oswald, the 
martyred King of Northumberland, her 
grandfather; King Oswie, her father; and 
King Alhfrid, her brother—betrayed him to 
death at the Paschal Feast.” 

His brother Wulfere succeeded him in 
A.D. 660. 

Some years before this Wulfere had been 
converted to Christianity by the Scottish 
Bishop Finanus, and had married a 
Christian wife, Ermenylda, daughter of 
Egbert, King of Kent; but under the evil 
influence of Werbode, his steward, he had 
lapsed into heathenism. 

King Wulfere had two sons, Wulfade 
and Rufine, whom he had brought up as 
heathens. At this time Wulfere had a palace, 
and held his court, at Weedon in Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Wulfade, his eldest son, was much devoted 
to hunting, and on one occasion outstripping 
all his companions, he had followed a stag 
which eventually took refuge near a cell 
where St. Chad for the time being had his 
dwelling. Near at hand was a well, and in 
this well St. Chad hid the exhausted beast. 
Wulfade, coming up, claimed the stag, when 
St. Chad replied that he was not a keeper of 
beasts, but a shepherd of souls; and he was 
thus brought into contact with Wulfade, 
whom he eventually converted to Christianity. 
Wulfade, like St. Andrew of old, then sought 
out his brother Rufine, and brought him to 
the saint, and so to Christ, and the two 
brothers were baptized by St. Chad at his 
well, which a tradition has placed south-west 
of the church which Peada had begun, within 
what was afterwards the great cloister of the 
Abbey of Peterborough, and is now known 
as the Laurel Court. 

We now come, alas! to a sad story of 
violence, crime, and bloodshed. 

Wulfere was informed by Werbode, his 
heathen steward, that his sons had embraced 
Christianity, and, enraged thereat, he was 
led by Werbode to a little oratory which 
they had built at Weedon. Here he found 
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them at prayers, and with his own hand he 
murdered them both. 

But soon afterwards, overwhelmed with 
the horror of his deed, and filled with re- 
morse, he, by the advice of his saintly wife 
Ermenylda, sought out St. Chad, confessed 
his sins, re-embraced Christianity, and was 
restored to the communion of the Church 
by St. Chad; and, as an act of expiation, 
continued, at the saint’s direction, the work 
of building the monastery at Medeshamsted 
which had been begun by his brother Peada. 

From this time Wulfere seems to have 
had St. Chad as his constant adviser and to 
have carefully followed his directions, the 
saint continually encouraging him in the 
performance of works worthy of repentance. 
Walter of Wittlesea, a monk of Peterborough 
and one of the historians of the abbey, tells 
us that on one occasion “when St. Chad had 
been praying with the King in his oratory, the 
office being ended, the saint put off his vest- 
ment and hung it on a sunbeam, where it re- 
mained suspended. Whereat King Wulfere 
was the more confirmed in the Christian faith.” 

The two murdered sons, Wulfade and 
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Rufine, were held to have been martyrs for 
the faith and were eventually canonised. 

On Wulfere’s death, he was succeeded 
by his youngest brother Etheldred, who, 
together with his two sisters, St. Kyne- 
burga (to whom the church of Castor is 
dedicated) and St. Kyneswitha, completed 
the monastery, which was dedicated to St. 
Peter, and of which Saxulf became the first 
abbot. 

This building lasted till a.D. 870, when 
it was completely destroyed by the Danes, 
in the time of the seventh abbot, Hedda, 
who was slain, together with all his monks. 
The Abbey of Crowland was also partly 
destroyed at the same time, but some of the 
monks of Crowland had been more fortunate 
than their brethren of Peterborough, for they 
had been able to escape and conceal them- 
selves in the fen till the Danes were gone. 
They then returned to their ruined abbey, 
elected Godricus as their abbot, and he with 
some of his community came to Medesham- 
sted, gathered together the bodies of the 
slaughtered monks to the number of eighty- 
four, and gave them Christian burial on St. 
Cecilia’s Day, November 22, 
870. He then set up a memo- 
rial stone, which is still pre- 
served in the eastern chapel, 
and to this stone he and his 
monks came yearly as long as 
he lived, to say mass for the 
repose of the souls of Hedda 
and his monks. 

In this condition of desolation 
the monastery lay for some ninety 
years, nothing marking the site 
on which it once stood, except 
the stone and cross which 
Godricus had erected and a few 
large stones which Peada had 
brought from the quarries at 
Barnack, one of which is still to 
be seen in the churchyard on the 
north side of the nave of the 
cathedral. 

At the end of that time, 
Athelwold, the Bishop of Win- 
chester, set himself to the re- 
building of the monastery. It is 
said to have come about in this 
way. He hada dream in which he 
was told to go into the “ Midland 
English” and repair the shrine of 
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St. Peter, and, as in the case of Nehemiah 
of old, an intense desire to rebuild that 
which had been broken down filled his 
heart, and, like Nehemiah, he realised that 
the first step to be taken was to make him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the work 
that had to be done. Following, therefore, 
the directions given him in his dream, he 
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came to Oundle, believing that to be the 
place indicated. Here he is said to have 
had a second dream in which he was directed 
to follow the course of the river. This he 
did till he came to Medeshamsted. Here 
he found the few great stones which have 
already been mentioned. He at once set 
about clearing away the rubbish beneath 
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which the foundations were hidden, and 
having laid them bare and satisfied himself 
that this was the place which he had been 
directed to rebuild, he returned to Win- 
chester, to prepare for the work. Again like 
Nehemiah of old, he prayed that God would 
touch the heart of the King and move him 
to help in this great work. Edgar’s Queen 
saw the Bishop at his devotions, and learning 
the object of his prayers, she brought the 
matter to the King’s knowledge, and moved 
thereto by her, Edgar and many of his 
nobles assisted Athelwold in his work, and 
the church and monastery were rebuilt and 
completed in A.D. 970. 

The building being finished, it was conse- 
crated, King Edgar, together with Dunstan 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Oswald 
Archbishop of York, and a large body of 
nobles, being present. 

Edgar restored and confirmed to the 
monastery all its ancient possessions, and 
also largely increased them, changed its name 
from Medeshamsted to Brough, and it hence- 
forth became known as “ Gildenbrough or 
Goldenbrough, by reason of its fair build- 
ing or in reference to its dedication, Peter- 
brough.” 

At this time Adulphus, King Edgar’s 
Chancellor, having recently been the unin- 
tentional cause of the death of his own and 
only son, retired from the world, gave all his 
wealth to the abbey, and took the habit of a 
monk, and very shortly afterwards became 
abbot of the restored monastery. 

This second Saxon church stood for nearly 
one hundred and fifty years. But in a.D. 1116, 
John de Sais being then abbot, it was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire. 

The fire, which occurred in August 1116, 
is said to have originated in the bakery, but 
the flames soon spread to all parts of the 
building, and during the fifteen days that it 
lasted, not only was the church and monas- 
tery consumed, but also the village and 
buildings which had at this period sprung 
up outside its gates were all destroyed, and 
very little was saved beyond the relics, the 
sacred vessels and vestments, and a few other 
treasures of the church. 

But great as this disaster was, good was 
to come out of it, and a far more glorious 
building than that of Edgar and Athelwold 
was yet to rise from its ashes. 

The next year Abbot John de Sais began 


the work of rebuilding the church ; as the 
Saxon abbots had been succeeded by Nor- 
mans, so the Saxon church was to be re- 
placed by the nobler and grander creation 
of the Norman architect. 

The foundation of the present church was 
laid in the month of March a.D. 1117, and 
during the next six years the present choir 
was built. John de Sais died in a.D. 1123, and 
was succeeded by Henri of Anjou, a man of 
restless and self-seeking character, who for 
a time hindered rather than advanced the 
work. After him came Martin de Bec, who 
carried on the work which John de Sais had 
so well begun, completed the choir, and 
added the eastern aisles of the north and 
south transepts, and so far finished the 
church that the choir was consecrated in 
1140; and now the monks, twenty-three 
years after the fire, once more had a temple 
wherein to worship, far grander and more 
beautiful than any they had hitherto had or 
had ever dreamed of. Martin de Bec died 
in 1155, and his successor was William de 
Waterville, under whose rule the work of 
building was vigorously carried on. The 
north and south transepts were added, and 
the great central tower was built. 

In A.D. 1177, Benedict, Prior of Canter- 
bury, became abbot, and during the seven- 
teen years that he governed the monastery 
the magnificent nave of the church was com- 
pleted from the central tower to the second 
bay from the present west wall ; here he no 
doubt intended to place a Norman west 
front with two flanking towers, There are 
still to be seen in the triforium and also in 
the piers themselves clear indications of this 
intention. 

The quaint roof of the nave, so far as his 
building extended, was also no doubt the 
work of the same period. 

Andrew succeeded Benedict in 1194, and 
ruled for six years; it was probably in his 
time that the two last bays of the nave were 
added, and the lovely western transepts were 
built, in which is to be seen in perfection 
the blending of the two styles of architec- 
ture as the Norman passes into the Early 
English. 

Andrew was succeeded in A.D. 1200 by 
Acarius, Prior of St. Albans. 

The whole church from the choir to the 
western wall was built between a.D. 1117 and 
A.D. 1199—that is to say, in eighty-two years 
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—and, with the exception of a few years in the 
time that Henri of Anjou was abbot, there 
was no break in the continuity of the work, 
and consequently it would be difficult to 
find any building which more beautifully 
and perfectly illustrates the gradual develop- 
ment of style from the severe Norman to 
the delicate Early English. 

Now we come to the question of the 
west front, the crowning effort of the great 
builders of Peterborough. Unique in its 
character, unrivalled in design, marvellous 
in detail, in its early perfection it must have 
been beautiful beyond expression, and indeed 
it still remains so after upwards of six hun- 
dred years, for what it has lost of the bloom 
of youth has been fully compensated for by 
the greyness of age. 

That it was added to the great church 
“for glory and for beauty” cannot be 
doubted, and to attempt to assign to it an 
utilitarian purpose would be to detract from 
its merit. It was built with the highest 
motive and to serve the highest purpose, 
namely, to beautify the house of God and 
to do honour to Him, and to Him alone, 
for even the name of the builder is unknown. 

That it was built between 1200 and 1238 
there can be no doubt whatever, for the 
church was completed and consecrated in 
A.D. 1238, but during that period no less than 
five abbots governed the monastery, namely, 
Acarius, Robert de Lindsay, Alexander, 
Martin de Ramsey, and Walter de St. Ed- 
munds, each of whom may have had some 
share in the work. Probably, however, the 
design was that of Acarius, who became 
abbot on the death of Andrew, and who 
had been Prior of St. Albans when John de 
Cella was abbot there, and from him he 
may have acquired much knowledge and 
skill in architecture, and the execution of 
the design begun by him may have been 
finally carried out by one or more of his 
successors. 

The porch or parvise leading to the great 
west door of the nave, and over which is a 
large room containing the cathedral library, 
was built in between the two great piers of 
the west front during the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, and no doubt has served 
the purpose for which it was probably 
erected, of adding strength to the piers. 

There is one other feature in the cathe- 
dral which calls for a word of explanation. 
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The windows, originally small Norman 
windows, have been considerably enlarged 
since the church was built, and are now 
filled with Decorated and Perpendicular 
tracery. This was done in the fourteenth 
century, and the whole of them were filled 
with stained glass. All that was left of this 
glass from its barbarous destruction by 
Cromwell’s soldiers is to be seen in the two 
central lights of the choir apse. 

The eastern chapel was added during the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, and was 
begun by Abbot Richard Ashton, and com- 
pleted by Abbot Robert Kirkton. It is an 
extremely beautiful building of the Perpen- 
dicular period, but its beauties are to be 
noticed rather in the interior than in the 
exterior. 








SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


FIRST EVENING 
Hymn: ‘O where shall rest be found?" 
Lesson: Matt. vi. 19 to end 
Text: ‘‘ The getting of treasures by a lying tongue 


is a vanity tossed to and fro of them that 
seek death '’—Prov. xxi. 6 


A WILL-O'-THE-WISP 


DIM light is sometimes seen hovering 
over marshy places, like the pale 
flame at the end of a burning stick, 
when it separates itself for a 

moment from the stick, and trembles in the 
air before it goes out. Intelligent people 
know that this light is produced by natural 
causes, and is only found in places where a 
piece of decayed wood, or a dead animal is 
rotting in the water. But it is an object of 
great terror to superstitious persons. Weird 
stories used to be told regarding it; how 
men lost in the darkness of the night saw 
this lambent light, which looked like a candle 
carried by some unseen person who was 
going home; and how, allured by the hope 
of getting shelter and safety, they turned 
aside to follow it, when as they came nearer 
it moved on farther and farther, until at last 
it led its unhappy victims to a deep bog 
into which they stumbled and were drowned. 
This is the vanity tossed to and fro of them 
that seek death, to which the author of the 
proverb alludes. The common name of it 
is a ‘ will-o’-the-wisp.” 

Now don’t you think that it is a striking 
image of those false treasures of the world 
that glitter before the covetous eye! They 
look so beautiful and tempting ; they promise 
so many good and pleasant things. They 
allure the unwary on and on, seeming to be 
quite within reach of the pursuer one 
moment, but the next eluding him just as 
he is about to grasp it, moving on a little 
farther until at last it brings him to the edge 
of a deep pit, into which he plunges and 
loses his life. Such treasures as are got by 
a lying tongue, by deceitful ways, and dis- 
honest means, which are sought after for their 
own sake, to exalt pride or gratify avarice, 
are indeed a vanity, tossed to and fro, a 
will-o’-the-wisp which is blown hither and 


thither by every breath of wind, and which 
finally leads to the death of all that is best 
and noblest in your nature. Fairy gold 
dazzles with its glitter at night, and makes 
you seem rich; but it is changed into dull 
stones and dead leaves when you awake. 
‘Get wealth,” become rich, is the advice of 
the world to every young person setting out 
in life. And there is no doubt that you can 
acquire this treasure if you live sufficiently 
long, and devote the necessary earnestness 
and energy to the task. You must work 
hard, and deny yourself in every way, and 
put out of sight and out of mind all other 
things, and stick to this one thing. 

But it is possible to pay too dearly even 
for gold. You fancy that in a gold country, 
such as Klondyke is now, you could pick up 
gold without any trouble. But you could 
not get it for nothing. You would have to 
pay for it by hard work, by the sacrifice of 
time and health and comfort, by the endurance 
of many privations, and the giving up of 
many dear and precious things. Faraday, 
the great scientific discoverer, said that “ he 
could not afford to be a rich man”; and 
therefore resisted the most tempting offers 
of practical scientific work that would bring 
him in large sums of money, in order to be 
free to follow out his original experiments 
and researches. He felt that his days and 
hours were too precious to be purchased by 
mere gold. He could sell his time and his 
genius only for that which was an adequate 
reward, viz., extending the boundaries of our 
knowledge of this wonderful world, and of 
God’s works and ways. And so, no one 
who realises the greatness of human life can 
afford to waste time and energy in pursuing 
the will-o’-the-wisp of worldly wealth for its 
own sake. Only one thing is needful, and 
that is the salvation of the soul through the 
knowledge and love of the Saviour. That is 
the true treasure, which makes you wise and 
rich for time and eternity. It is not a will- 
o’-the-wisp that lures you to disappointment 
and destruction, but a steadfast pole-star that 
guides you along the path that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day, and brings 
you safely to the eternal home. It is not 
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like a meteor that attracts all your attention 
to itself, and prevents you from seeing and 
enjoying anything else; but like the daylight 
that illumines everything else, and enables 
you in it to do all that is right and enjoy all 
that is fair and good. If you give yourself 
to God, then God gives Himself with all His 
gifts to you ; all that belongs to God belongs 
to you. * All things are yours.” With God 
as the treasure of your soul, everything may 
become a treasure to you. 


SECOND EVENING 
Hymn: “ Take my life and let it be” 
Lesson: The Acts ix. 1-10 


Text: ‘And you hath He quickened who were 
dead in trespasses and sins ''—Eph, ii. 1 


THE ALOE AND THE BREADFRUIT-TREE 


WHEN the breadfruit-tree of the South Sea 
Islands droops and languishes, so that its 
leaves fall off, and its fruit does not form, 
and the once fine tree seems only fit to be 
cut down and cast into the fire, the plan 
which the natives take to revive it is a very 
strange one. They plant in the soil beside 
its root an aloe, which has great thick juicy 
leaves; and as the aloe grows, it gathers 
moisture from the dry air and the still drier 
ground, and supplies it to the roots of the 
breadfruit tree. Ina short time the influence 
of the aloe, in this manner, checks the decay 
of the breadfruit-tree, imparts to it its own 
quickening influence, and causes it to revive 
and flourish and bring forth fruit. 

This is a striking example of the help 
which one plant often gives to another ; and 
there are a great many instances of a similar 
kind. God created plants to benefit one 
another, just as He created human beings 
to be of service to each other. There are 
certain plants that have a powerful effect in 
guarding other plants growing beside them 
from insect ravages and blights. In Belgium 
you often see the cabbages in the labourer’s 
little plot of ground, with two or three tall 
stalks of hemp among them, in order to 
prevent caterpillars, which have a_ great 
aversion to this plant. In Holland the 
apple-trees are protected from what is called 
the American blight by beautiful wreaths 
of tropeolum which grow up and twine 
around their stems. Every year the seeds 
of this beautiful flower are sown at the foot 
of the apple-trees, and they thus not only 
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adorn them with their lovely scarlet blossoms 
and tender foliage, but secure them from the 
ravages of their enemy, and promote their 
healthy appearance and ‘rich produce. In 
vineries, tomatoes growing against the walls, 
between the vines, have the effect of keeping 
off the wasps by their odour, which is dis- 
tasteful to these insects. 

Like these examples, the aloe does good 
service to the breadfruit-tree ; only that its 
benefit is of a more internal and vital 
character. It is a beautiful parable of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ brought to bear upon 
the soul that is spiritually dead. The bread- 
fruit-tree is an apt emblem of man. In its 
own country it is the most beautiful and 
useful of all the trees. Its fruit is the chief 
food of the people; and its deep shade 
refreshes them in the hot noontide. And so 
man is the noblest work of God. Made in 
the divine image he brought forth at first the 
fruit of holiness. But the corruption of the 
best is the worst. Nothing can be more 
deplorable than the condition of a decaying 
breadfruit-tree ; and nothing can be more 
sad than the state of a soul dead in tres- 
passes and sins. 

And then how beautifully does the aloe 
picture the living power that quickens the 
dead soul! The aloe has an immense 
amount of vitality in it. It grows in the 
driest climate, and is able to live in the 
barest and stoniest soil. It is self-contained, 
having its life so bound up in itself that it 
is almost independent of outside influences. 
It grows and lives until it flowers, even 
though it should take a hundred years to do 
so; but when it does flower and fruit, it 
exhausts itself in the process and dies. In 
all these respects what an expressive emblem 
is itof Him who only hath life, who flourished 
in the bleak desert of this world, as a root 
out of a dry ground, who when planted 
beside corrupt, decaying human _ beings 
revived and renewed them, and in the act of 
blossoming and fruiting for man’s salvation 
gave up His own life ! 

It was this “Plant of Renown ” that quick- 
ened the dying life of the South Sea Islanders. 
Other influences had been tried in vain to 
revive this interesting race, and to stimulate 
them to new life and energy. The blessings 
of civilisation, when brought into contact 
with them produced the most disastrous 
effects. They copied the vices of civilised 
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people and not their virtues ; and alas! they 
saw more of the vices than of the virtues of 
the foreigners, and by the diseases and evil 
habits thus produced they decayed, and 
soon would have perished off the face of the 
earth. But noble missionaries brought to 
them the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and since 
then the aspect of these islands has been 
altogether changed. The withering bread- 
fruit-tree that was cumbering the ground 
with its useless form was revived by the 
magic touch of the Gospel aloe, and now it 
bears fruit and beauty for mankind. All 
the blessings which the islands now enjoy 
are owing to the quickening and renewing 
power of Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 

Christ alone can quicken the soul that is 
withering in sin. There is salvation in none 
other. Planted beside your decaying bread- 
fruit tree, such an aloe will restore it, and 
cause its boughs to be laden with nourishing 
fruit for yourself and others. Jesus is the 
Tree of Life, whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations. And planted together 
in the likeness of His death, you will be 
planted together in the likeness of His 
resurrection. 


THIRD EVENING 


Hymn: “Lord Jesus are we one with Thee?” 
Lesson: Rom. xi. 16-28 
Text: ‘If thou wert cut out of the olive tree which 
is wild by nature, and were grafted contrary 
to nature into a good olive tree"’"— 
Rom. xi. 24 


THE GRAFTING OF A WILD OLIVE- 
BRANCH 


A GARDENER can take a crab-apple tree that 
has grown wild in the woods and plant it 
in his garden. And yet, though planted in 
his garden, and enjoying all its advantages, 
it still continues to bear small sour apples, 
the same as it did when it grew wild outside. 
But the gardener takes a branch from a 
choice kind of cultivated apple-tree, and 
grafts it on the crab-tree ; and after that the 
crab ceases to bear sour, worthless apples, 
and yields instead large, sweet, profitable 
fruit. The gardener can do the same thing 
with other trees and shrubs that are useful 
or ornamental. He can take a wild brier 
and plant it in his garden, and removing all 
its branches and leaves, he can graft on the 
bare stem the bud of a beautiful rose-tree, 
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and from thenceforth it produces, not wild 
dog-roses as before, but a Gloire de Dijon 
rose, or a Marechal Neil rose, or some other 
choice specimen ofa cultivated variety. Thus 
you see that by this curious process the 
nature of the tree can be completely changed, 
and even a bad tree can be made to yield 
good fruit. 

But the Apostle Paul is speaking of a 
kind of grafting that is entirely contrary 
to the practice of the gardener. It would 
be contrary to that custom to take a slip 
from a wild olive-tree that produced no 
fruit, or only a hard, worthless kind, and 
insert it into a good olive-tree ; for in such 
a case the graft would produce only the 
wild olive-berries of its natural state—if it 
produced any fruit at all—to the great dis- 
appointment and loss of the foolish gardener. 
And so according to the natural law of the 
graft, the Gentiles united to the Jews, and 
enjoying their religious privileges, would, 
notwithstanding this great advantage, produce 
the heathen fruit of their natural state. 
And, therefore, it was a proof that there was 
a power above nature in the Jewish stock 
into which the Gentiles were grafted, that it 
enabled those who were wild by nature to 
bear good, cultivated fruit. It is impossible 
to do that kind of thing in nature. It is 
only in the kingdom of grace, by Almighty 
power, that wild branches are reclaimed and 
enabled to bring forth good fruit by being 
engrafted into a good tree. It was only the 
grace of God that changed the nature of 
the heathen, and made them Christians, 
nobler characters, and more profitable ser- 
vants to God and man than even the Jews. 

This wonderful change can take place in 
each of you. Your nature, if left as it is, in 
its natural state, will only produce the fruit 
of the natural man, the fruit of the flesh that 
will not satisfy you and that will perish. 
You cannot gather grapes from thorns, nor 
figs from thistles. You cannot get a bad tree 
to bring forth good fruit : and those who are 
sinful can only bring forth the fruit of sin. 
But if Christ becomes yours, if you are 
rooted in His love, united to Him by a 
living faith, then He changes your whole 
nature, makes you righteous, and enables 
you to bring forth fruit meet for repentance 
—the fruit of holiness that will satisfy your- 


self and others, and whose end is everlasting 
life. 
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It is wonderful how this great change 
which is contrary to nature can take place 
in the most unlikely persons. It is the rule 
in nature that only trees of the same class 
can be grafted together. Some trees are 
more difficult to graft than others. It is 
easy to graft apple-trees and plum-trees and 
olive-trees, and, indeed, all fruit-bearing 
trees. It is exceedingly difficult, on the 
other hand, to graft other kinds of trees, such 
as oaks and beeches, and ash-trees. And 
it was long supposed impossible to graft 
pine and fir-trees. And yet there is one 
example of this seemingly impossible thing 
having actually taken place; and not by 
human art, but simply by a natural accident. 

In the most romantic old burying-ground 
of the MacNabs, in an island in the river 
Dochart at Killin there is a tall Scotch fir, 
and on it there is a broken branch turned 
upside down, torn from another fir tree, and 
united to this tree by the middle part so 
firmly that the branch is flourishing and 
putting forth fresh shoots and leaves every 
year. This grafting happened a good many 
years ago, and was taken notice of by the 
great botanist Decandolle. It is a unique 
curiosity. Scientific men from all parts come 
to see it and to wonder at it. For they would 
have said that the thing was impossible. They 
have tried with all the skill known to them 
to unite two branches of a fir-tree together, 
and they have failed. And yet here in this 
island you see how a branch was torn from 
a fir-tree by a storm, and united upside 
down with another fir-tree close beside it, 
whose bark in that place had been taken off 
by the same storm, so that the two branches 
lying across each other adhered and grew 
together. 

And if Nature can do a thing so extra- 
ordinary or impossible as this, by accident, 
what will not the skill and power of God 
accomplish by express design, by loving, 
persevering intention in natures the most 
hardened in wickedness. God said to 
Ephraim by the mouth of Hosea, “I am 
like a green fir-tree; from me is thy fruit 
found ;” and He grafted the wicked nature 
of Manasseh and the proud nature of Saul 
the persecutor into His own nature, and in 
so doing changed them into new creatures ; 
for what is impossible with men is possible 
with God. There is no one so hard, so 
impenitent, so unbelieving, but may be 


united to Christ, and be transformed by the 
renewing of his mind. Young people are 
like tender fruit-trees. They are full of sap 
and are very adaptable, and can, therefore, 
be grafted without any difficulty. It is 
their nature, so to speak, to be grafted. 
They take naturally, as it were, to believing in 
Christ, loving Him and serving Him, if their 
heart is not checked, and their nature 
hardened by the ways of the world. Seek 
then in your earliest years to undergo this 
vital process, for it becomes increasingly 
difficult as the years go on, until at last, in 
the dryness and fixedness of old age, it 
becomes almost as impossible as the grafting 
of a fir-branch upon a fir-tree ! 


FOURTH EVENING 


Hymn: “ We are but little children weak” 
Lesson : Jer. xv. to to end 
Text: ‘‘ Shall iron break the northern iron and 
the steel ?’’—Jer. xv. 12 


IRON AGAINST IRON 


One day, when passing through the bazaar 
at Damascus, where the workers in iron had 
their shops, I was asked by a grimy smith 
to buy a large knife from him. He put it 
to the test before me by bending it until the 
point touched the haft, and then releasing 
it, it sprang back and was as straight as 
before. He then threw up a bit of thin silk 
in the air, and caught it as it fell along the 
sharp edge of the knife, severing it more 
finely than a pair of scissors could have 
done it. As if this were not enough, he 
swung the knife round his head, and 
brought it down with all his might upon a 
thick bar of iron. It sank deep into the 
mass, and when he took it out with some 
difficulty, its edge was as keen and unbroken 
as ever. It was a remarkable proof of 
its perfect trustworthiness. The Damascus 
swords were famous all the world over in 
ancient times. It was with them that the 
Syrians obtained their great victories, and 
the Saracens under Saladin conquered the 
Crusaders. No other place could forge 
swords of such exquisite temper; and their 
peculiar excellence was owing to the 
great purity of the water of the Abana by 
which they were tempered, and also to the 
fact that the iron of which they were made 
was smelted by the charcoal of a thorn-bush 
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that grew in the desert in the neighbourhood 
of the city. 

The prophet Jeremiah knew howinferior the 
native iron of Israel was to the “northern iron” 
made in Damascus; as inferior as the muddy 
waters of the Jordan were to the Abana and 
Pharpar, of whose purity Naaman the leper 
boasted. And he used this as an illustra- 
tion of the relative strength of the Jews and 
of the people of Babylon. Trusting in their 
own resources, the Jews would be conquered 
by the forces of Nebuchadnezzar, as certainly 
as the soft iron of the Judean hills, rudely 
manufactured by the unskilful hands of the 
inhabitants, would be broken by the finely 
tempered steel of Damascus. And the 
moral of the comparison is that, using the 
same weapons, the Jews would inevitably be 
destroyed by the superior power and the 
abler military skill of their enemies. They 
must trust therefore, not to iron and steel, 
but to the Almighty Arm on which hangs all 
the shields of the earth. They must con- 
quer, not by carnal but by spiritual weapons ; 
and having their hands taught to war with 
the aid of such weapons, their arms would 
indeed break bows of steel in pieces. 

In the good fight of faith against sin, in 
which even the youngest of you is engaged, you 
are not to use iron against iron ; you are not 
to overcome evil by evil, or guile by guile. It 
is God’s battle in which you are engaged, 
and therefore you must fight only in the 
armour of God and use only the weapons of 
God, the weapons of holiness and righteous- 
ness. You are not to fight the iron of sin 
with the iron of your own sinful nature, for 
in that case you will be defeated and put to 
confusion. But you are to fight dishonesty 
with your honesty, selfishness with your self- 
sacrifice, baseness with your purity and 
righteousness. This is the victory that indeed 
overcometh the world, and is a cause of 
blessedness to yourself and to your van- 
quished foe. 

But iron can serve the cause of Christ as 
well as the cause of the world. All its good 
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qualities, its strength, its endurance, its 
resistance, its elasticity can be separated 
from the base uses of the kingdom of dark- 
ness, and employed for the advancement of 
the kingdom of light. This is what Christ 
always does. He spoils the “strong man 
armed ” and employs the spoil for carrying on 
His own holy war more successfully ; so that 
what was formerly used for evil is now used 
for good, and its very nature is completely 
changed. This is turning the spoil to its 
legitimate purpose, to its first use. And if 
you use the iron of the world in God’s 
service you must be very careful that it is 
pure. When the factory at Toledo, where 
the famous swords used to be made, was 
removed to Seville to keep it out of the 
hands of the French during the Peninsular 
War, the quality of the steel fell instantly, 
and rose again on the return of the factory 
to Toledo, thus proving beyond doubt that 
the water of the Tagus was better for tem- 
pering the swords than the water of the 
Guadalquivir. And when Andrea Ferrara 
made the famous broadswords of Scotland, 
he set up his smithy beside a moorland 
burn, and with its clear unpolluted waters 
gave his blades their unrivalled strength and 
elasticity. And so you must bathe your 
sword, as the prophet Isaiah says, in heaven; 
temper it in the pure river, clear and crystal, 
that flows from the throne of God and 
the Lamb, so that it may do good only 
and not evil, and be victorious over all 
the evils and wrongs of the world. The 
famous Damascus swords had the surface of 
their blades figured with meandering lines, 
like water-marks in silk. They were in the 
metal itself and could not be ground out, 
and were the hall-marks of the genuineness 
of the swords. And so your sword should 
bear in it the marks of the purity and good- 
ness of Heaven, which cannot be mistaken 
or removed; and with such a genuine 
spiritual weapon you will inevitably break 
the brittle and impure and badly-tempered 
iron of the world. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


E may congratulate our con- 
tributors on the large number 
of very excellent papers which 
they have sent for this month’s 

competition: Happily the world is, and has 
always been, the theatre of heroic achieve- 
ments of one kind or another, and we have 
little reason to fear that life will ever be 
wanting in instances of both moral and 
physical courage, endurance, self-denial, and 
self-sacrifice. 

The prizes have been awarded to the 
following four papers. 


DEEDS OF HEROISM 
I 


THE following story is original, inasmuch as 
it has never been printed, but handed 
down in the annals of a family. 

In the days of the Inquisition, there lived 
in the village of A., not far from Paris, a good 
Protestant pastor, with his one child, a little 
maiden of nine years old. Up tothe date of 
this story the village had been left unmolested, 
but the day came when the edict went forth 
that every one in the village should sign a 
document testifying to the supremacy of the 
Pope; if any refused, the refusal would be 
followed by imprisonment in Paris and cer- 
tain death. 

A priest, accompanied by a captain and a 
band of soldiers, arrived in the village and 
went first to the pastor’s house, which lay on 
the outskirts. The pastor was anxious for his 
child, but, as flight or concealment was 
impossible, he spent the few hours before the 
priest’s arrival trying to strengthen her faith. 
He then, calmly and prayerfully, awaited the 
summons—and as calmly refused to sign the 
document when placed before him. 

He was bound, and was going to be led 
away, but the child clung to him. Some of the 
soldiers’ hearts were touched, and they said, 
‘‘Let her be, she is buta child.” But the priest, 
aggravated by the calm decision of the pastor, 
said: “ Nay, but she shall sign also, and we will 
then look after her,” meaning to place her in 
aconvent. The child, with one hand clutch- 
ing her father, said: ‘ Father, have you 


signed?” ‘No, my child,” was the reply. 
XXVII—20 


“ Then neither will I!” said she, turning 
piteously to the priest. 

The priest then ordered the father to be taken 
away, for he hoped, if ¢ha¢ influence were gone, 
the child would relent ; and when left alone 
with him and the soldiers he commanded her 
to sign. She refused; then one of the soldiers, 
brutal and stony-hearted, took his bayonet and 
thrust the point deep into her little arm. She 
uttered a cry of pain, but directly afterwards 
said : “ I will not sign. Father has not, and 
the God dear father has taught me to believe 
in is a God of love, and therefore I cannot 
think the paper you wish me to sign has come 
from Him.” 

The priest uttered a deep oath, and the 
captain brutally said: “Then take what you 
deserve,” and stabbed the innocent little one. 
She sank to the ground, with the word 
‘¢ Father ” on her lips. 

But her life and death were not in vain; 
the other Protestant villagers were en- 
couraged by her example, and all refused to 
sign, and died also a martyr’s death, thus 
helping in God’s own good time the increase 
of His true religion. 

A. J. Minor, 
Moseley. 


II 


WE are accustomed to hear of feats of 
heroism performed on the battle-field or at 
sea, but perhaps some of the noblest deeds 
take place on the mission-field, and are only 
known to the few. 

Some years ago a mission board was in 
much perplexity as to the advisability of 
opening a station in a new district on the 
West Coast of Africa. 

The tribes there were so savage and wild 
that no Englishman could dare to live among 
them. A way out of the difficulty was found 
by one of the lady missionaries offering to 
go and live among those people. The tribes 
round were nearly always at war, and it was 
only because she was a defenceless woman 
that her life was not in danger. Her word 
soon became law, and she was consulted on 
all matters by the chief. 

One night a messenger from the chief 
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came to Miss S.’s house, saying that he (the 
chief) had quarrelled with the headman of 
an unfriendly tribe, and that there would be 
war and bloodshed if she did not come and 
try to avert it. She promised to go and 
listen to their palaver next day. After 
spending much time in prayer, she set off 
early next morning for the “ palaver-ground.” 
She took with her a stocking she was knitting 
in order that she might look calm outwardly ; 
but, in reality, her heart was throbbing with 
fear. 

Miss S. asked one tribe to stand on her 
right-hand and the other on the left, and 
then the “ palaver” began. 

First one chief stated his grievances and 
then the other. From an early hour in the 
morning till late in the evening this brave 
woman stood calmly listening to those wild, 
excited men, and quietly going on with her 
knitting. 

When their grievances were all stated, 
Miss S. was asked to give her decision. It 
was accepted, and both parties laid down 
their arms. But still a trying part of the 
“palaver” had to be gone through. The 
two chiefs made an incision in their arm, 
and the blood from it, mixed with palm-oil, 
had to be tasted by Miss S. and the two men. 
According to native superstition peace could 
not have been concluded without this cere- 
mony. 

This brave act of Miss S.’s strengthened 
greatly her influence over that savage people. 


Jessig M. Epwarps, 
Roseisle, Perth, 


III 


WE had, in consequence of ill-health, given 
up a business in town, and taken a general 
shop in one of the most beautiful villages in 
Kent. One day my husband and the assist- 
ant both being out, a customer came in and 
asked me for some cups and saucers which 
were kept down in the cellar. My little boy 
of ten years was standing by; he said, “I will 
get them, mother.” So he fetched a benzo- 
line lamp, lit it, and went down to the cellar, 
leaving the shop-door open. 

In a minute or two I heard him groan; 
he came up the cellar stairs with the lamp 
all ablaze, went round the counter out into 
the road, threw it down and covered it with 
dirt. When he came back, I had to cut out 
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the sleeve of his jacket, which was all burnt, 
and then found that his hand and arm 
beyond the elbow were badly burned. I said 
to him: “ How was it you still held to the 
lamp when it was burning you?” He said: 
“« Why, mother, there was straw on the cellar 
floor, so that it would have set the house on 
fire if I had dropped it.” So he carried it 
across the cellar, a distance of thirty feet, up 
the steps and through the shop, burning him 
all the time. 


A KentisH MorTHeEr, 


IV 


Durinc the American civil war, General 
Lyons ordered his regiment to march towards 
Springfield, when their drummer-boy fell ill, 
and Eddie, the twelve-year-old son of a 
poor widow, was engaged to take the sick lad’s 
place. 

He soon became a great favourite, and the 
soldiers were often heard to declare he was 
the best little drummer in the whole army. 

After the engagement at Wilson’s Creek, 
Corporal B was thrown from his horse, 
and left lying concealed from view under a 
clump of trees. Suddenly he heard the sound 
of a drum, distinct though rather faint ; in an 
instant he recognised the player as Eddie, 
the boy-drummer, and hastened towards 
the spot from whence the sound came. 

Under some bushes, leaning against a tree, 
he found the boy, his drum hanging from a 
shrub within reach, and his face deadly pale. 

‘*Oh, corporal,” said he, “I am glad you 
came, won’t you give me some water, please?” 
The corporal ran to a stream close by, and 
brought the child a draught. 

At this moment there came an order for 
the retreat, and the corporal turned to go. 

‘¢ Don’t leave me,” said the little drummer. 
« T can’t walk—see,” and he pointed to his 
feet. The corporal saw with horror that both 
feet had been shot off by a cannon-ball. 

“He said the doctor could cure them,” 
continued the boy, pointing to the dead body 
of a Confederate soldier lying near. ‘ He 
was shot all to pieces, but he crawled over 
here and tied my legs up, so they—wouldn’t 
bleed so.” And Eddie closed his eyes 
wearily. 

The corporal’s eyes were blinded by a mist 
of tears as he looked down. The Confeder- 
ate soldier, shot to death, yet in the agonies 
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of the iast struggle had managed to take off 
his braces and bind the boy’s legs above his 
knees. 

As the corporal stooped down to raise the 
child, a body of Confederate troops came up 
to take him prisoner. With a sob in his 
voice he told the story, and the Southern 
officer tenderly lifted the dying little drummer 
on his horse, swinging his drum before him. 
When the cavalcade reached camp—Eddie 
was dead ; but the little drummer’s last call 
had aroused the noblest feelings in the heart 
of one who was his foe, one whose last act 
was an effort to save and comfort the boy- 
enemy who was faithful to his duty. 


Minniz M. Browntow, 
Clapham. 


The following instances of heroism will 
also, we have no doubt, be read with interest. 
Some of them may not be as new as those 
we have already given, but they all merit a 
place in our remembrance. 


One of the noblest stories of heroism is the 
story of Father Damien’s life and work 
among the lepers of Molokai. It was in 1863 
that Joseph Damien first went as a missionary 
to the islands of the Pacific; bet it was not 
till 1873, ten years later, that he began his 
work among the lepers. He happened to 
be present when the Bishop was lamenting 
that he could not find any missionary willing 
to go to Molokai. And Damien, whose 
heart had long been filled with love and pity 
for those poor outcast souls, said (pointing 
to some young priests, who had just newly 
arrived) : “ Monseigneur, here are your new 
missioners ; one of them could take my dis- 
trict, and, if you will be kind enough to allow 
it, I will go to Molokai.” 

That same day he went to the leper 
island. He found the lepers at Kalawao in 
a dreadful condition, and many were the re- 
forms he made. ‘There was no proper water 
supply till Damien found a reservoir of water 
in the hills, and, with the help of the strongest 
of the lepers, laid down pipes so that the 
water could be conveyed to the different 
villages. Drink was one of the curses of the 
island. A very intoxicating spirit was dis- 
tilled from a plant called “ki,” and this was 
drunk largely by the natives, though it was 


nominally illegal to distil it. Damien at last 
persuaded the people to give it up. 

A year after the father’s arrival a strong 
south wind, called the “cona,” swept up the 
slope of the island, and blew down the huts of 
the natives. Of this Damien made an oppor- 
tunity of building fresh houses more habitable 
than the others had been. 

For sixteen years he lived a life of devo- 
tion among the lepers, and it was not till 
1883 that the dreadful disease of leprosy 
attacked him. But this did not hinder his 
labours, and only drew him nearer to his 
flock, as he had become a leper like them. 
At the close of March 1889, the father felt 
his end approaching, and on April 15 he 
quietly passed away to his well-earned rest 
above, leaving behind him an example of 
noble heroism and self-sacrifice—an example 
which has already borne fruit and will bear 
fruit hereafter. 

IsaBEL SMITH, 
Rugeley. 


* GREATER love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends” might 
be the heading of a roll-call of great deeds 
done by land and sea, and by many men and 
women unknown to fame, who would be the 
last to think they had done aught but their 
simple duty. Moral bravery especially must 
find its record chiefly in that Book whose 
seals are yet to be opened; but now and 
again some example does become public 
property. 

In the Globe newspaper the following 
was reported by one who vouched for its 
truth: In the Jubilee week of 1887 a lady, 
walking in one of the London parks, dropped 
her purse containing a considerable sum in 
gold and silver. She made known her loss 
at the nearest police-station, and next day 
heard that the purse with contents intact had 
been brought there shortly after its loss had 
been reported. Inquiries being made with a 
view to suitably rewarding the finder, it trans- 
pired that the man had been out of work for 
some time, and was, with his wife and child, 
in great poverty. His temptation to apply 
the money to the relief of his family must 
have been great. Happily his honesty proved 
to be the stepping-stone to a more prosper- 
ous career. 

The conduct of Colour-Sergeant Walker, 
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too, may claim honourable mention as moral 
bravery. He was wounded and made 
prisoner at one of the battles in the Indian 
war, which has made heroes of so many. 
During his captivity in an Afridi stronghold 
opportunity of escape occurred through the 
medium of a friendly trader; but the ser- 
geant had heard other prisoners were in the 
power of the enemy, and he feared his escape 
might imperil their lives, and so refused to 
gain his freedom at their risk. 

When the troopship Warren Hastings was 
wrecked off Réunion, men, women and 
children alike showed wonderful bravery ; 
but the crown, perhaps, belongs to a sentry 
who was posted below. On the order being 
given for each man to save himself, an officer 
called out, “Is any one still below?” and 
from the darkness came a voice, “ Please, 
sir, can I come up now, the water is up to 
my chin?” 

A. B., 
Brighton. 


I HAVE chosen incidents illustrating patient 
endurance rather than more striking actions, 
because they show a daily and unfailing 
courage harder of attainment than that which 
answers to some sudden emergency. I have 
taken them from the mission-field, because, 
though all heroism is grand to think on, 
Christian heroism is the purest and most 
inspiring. 

Mr. Peck is a missionary to North-West 
Canada. A few months ago he was home on 
furlough, and when the time came for his 
return it was decided that his wife and 
children must not accompany him. The 
intense cold and the lack of educational ad- 
vantages would have told on them physically 
and morally. And that brave man volun- 
tarily left his loved ones for the wild lands of 
the Esquimaux, where he could only hear 
tidings of them once every six months! He 
chose to toil alone in those desolate regions, 
where the sun sets for weeks at a time, cut 
off from civilisation or congenial companion- 
ship. Surely it requires heroism to face the 
loneliness and solitude of such a life, the 
lack of news from his family, the drudgery of 
teaching the alphabet to a dull, ignorant 
people, the strain of repeating over and over 
the sublime truths of Christianity in language 


suited to their limited intelligences—and this 
day by day, patiently, nay, cheerfully. 

Another even more striking example may 
be given. Miss Codlington was one of those 
who escaped with her life at the massacre 
of Fu-Cheng in China a few years ago| 
The furious Chinese murdered every mis- 
sionary they could lay hands on, and Miss 
Codlington was left for dead, cruelly wounded 
and hacked about, having seen her friends 
massacred before her eyes. She came home, 
and after a while recovered from the awful 
shock, and regained her health. And now 
she has just returned voluntarily to that very 
district in China, to live and work among 
the people from whom she suffered so much. 
She, a frail woman, has acted with a heroism 
hardly to be surpassed. 

Again, when Uganda called aloud for 
women workers, six delicately - nurtured 
English girls answered the summons. They 
were undeterred by the cruel fate of Bishop 
Hannington, murdered while trying to enter 
Uganda. They faced the long, weary three 
months’ march through Africa, fearing neither 
malarial fever, savage attacks, nor wild beasts, 
and bearing without complairt the fatigues, 
discomforts and trials of such a journey, 
never before undertaken by a white woman. 
Such deeds as these are being done every 
day. 

May STONEY, 
Raphoe. 


COMPETITION FOR JUNE 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
APRIL 20, 


All papers to be original, and to bear full name and 
address of competitors. 


Contributions should be wvitten on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,”’ whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any competitor, 
whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are re- 
turned, 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 1§s., 12s. 6d., 
10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. respectively) ave offered for the 
Sour best papers (400 words) on the Flowers of the 
Bible. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


FAVOURITE symbol of union or of loving 
A covenant is the Hebrew word “ Mizpah.” 
It is, or was until quite recently, engraved 
on large numbers of engagement or wedding rings 
and other tokens of affection; it summarised a 
prayer that the Lord would watch over and pre- 
serve the giver and the receiver when apart. 
But no such meaning in reality is attached to 
the word. Its true meaning appears to be this: 
Laban and Jacob seemed to be fairly well matched 
in their craftiness and cunning, yet, in a long series 
of years, Jacob had the advantage of his father- 
in-law in the struggle. When Jacob took his 
wives and children and flocks, with a portion of 
Laban's sacred belongings, and secretly left Padan 
Aram for his paternal home in Lower Canaan, 
Laban angrily pursued him, and overtook him at 
Mount Gilead. There the two reproached each 
other, each for seeking to overreach and defraud 
the other. Finally they entered into a covenant of 
peaceful disagreement. They set up a stone pillar, 
and a stone-heap of testimony, on the territorial 
boundary line agreed on between the two. Each 
was to keep himself on his side of the line, and not 
to pass over it to harm the other. The Lord, the 
God of their fathers, was to be witness of this 
covenant, and He was to see that it was faithfully 
observed. 





TueEy called the heap of stones ‘the witness heap,” 
in Laban'’s dialect, ‘‘ Jegar-sahadutha ;"’ in Jacob’s 
“‘Galeed.” The pillar, or tower, they called 
“Mizpah,” “the watch tower;" for Laban said, 
“ The Lord watch between me and thee, when we 
are absent one from another.” This has commonly 
been considered as meaning that the Lord would 
keep the two in loving union or accord while they 
were temporarily apart. But a close examination 
of the facts, in thelight of primitive customs, 
shows that its import is rather that the Lord would 
see to it that they kept apart in a sacred regard for 
each other's rights, and that He would visit judg- 
ment on them if they did not recognise the estab- 
lished boundary line of division. 





SPEAKING at the dedication of Wesley House con- 
cerning the immense amount of work waiting to be 
done by the Church, the Rev. Charles Garrett told 
avery sad story. Oneof the shoeblack boysof the 
Liverpool Mission was seen one day by his minister 
with a very radiant face. 

“* What is it?” he was asked. 
a good day’s work?” 

“ Better than that, sir,"" was the reply. 

“« Has some one given you a shilling ?" 

“No, sir; better than that.” 


“ Have you had 


“ Then tell me what it is." 
* Please, sir, mother’s dead. NowI shall havea 
chance.” 





TENDERNESS, sympathy, and compassion, said Dr. 
Joseph Parker at the same meeting, had enabled him 
to do more during the past fifty years than any in- 
tellectual powers could have done. Keep the heart 
right, and nothing can keep it right but residence on 
Calvary. Who is it that sat up last night ? You say, 
‘* The child was ill.’”’ ‘‘ Yes.” ‘* Who was up—the 
doctor?” ‘The mother.” The doctor was there, 
but the mother was last. It was love that kept 
awake the longest. We are told by a great tra- 
veller in tropical South Africa of a tribe who can- 
not count up toten. But they count the oxen, and 
say ‘‘ They are all here.” But how does the man 
know they are all there? He knows each by his 
face—the look, the eyes, the pathos. Looking over 
his oxen, he says, “ Yes, yes, yes; all here, all 
here." We must know our people by face, as it 
were, and in the great providence of God know 
that we are not numbers in a hostelry—we are 
faces at the table of the Father. 





A quaint illustration of a survival of a custom 
from which all reason has passed away is given by 
a traveller in middle Russia. Atan ancient church 
in Valsbol, it is the custom for the peasants, as 
they rise to leave the church, to turn themselves 
toward a blank wall and bow deeply while making 
the sign of the cross. The custom was peculiar to 
this individual church; no reason was known for 
it except that their fathers had done so before 
them. In making recent repairs, however, the 
secret of the matter was disclosed. The walls 
were scraped preparatory to repainting, and 
beneath many layers of whitewash and paint was 
found an old picture of the Virgin, which five or 
six centuries before must have stood out brilliantly 
upon this wall. To this picture their ancestors 
had bowed, and in its direction the people had kept 
on bowing after the picture was painted over, and 
now the children were doing the same, although 
every recollection of the picture had long passed 
away. It is just in this way that customs have 
often lingered on, and been passed down through 
the ages by superstition, even when the sentiments 
which originated the customs have been long for- 
gotten or disregarded. 





Tue litany of the Moravian Church is said to con- 
tain the significant petition: “From the unhappy 
desire of being great, good Lord deliver us." The 
attainment of greatness, which has self-glorification 
for its aim, has never yet made men happy. “ Seekest 
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thou great things for thyself? Seek them not,” 
is the warning of the prophet Jeremiah. Only in 
God's name can we seek to do great things. 





Miss NEVILL, of 6 The Drive, West Brighton, who 
is well known as an active provider of literature 
for the blind, is most anxious to extend her work. 
Already the British and Foreign Blind Association 
brings out for her a magazine for adults and one 
for children: now she would like to start a ‘Braille 
Literature Society” for the purpose of bringing 
out numerous books, She writes: ‘I propose to 
bear the cost of the ordinary books that the Braille 
books are translated from, and to act as editor. I 
have often been ashamed of the gratitude for so 
very little on my part. Of course there is nothing 
like the touch of nature for calling out sympathy. 
When our own eyes are good we think little of the 
monotony of the blind. I have this touch myself 
in my own sight. It has been the cause of my 
work for the blind.” Perhaps some readers of the 
Sunpay MaGazingE may be able to help Miss 
Nevill to found her new society. 





To select a text appropriate to a cyclist church 
parade might be deemed almost impossible, but a 
few months ago such a congregation was startled 
to hear the text given out ; ‘‘ The spirit of a living 
creature was in the wheels "—Ezekiel i. 20. The 
Rev. M. G. Hart, preaching in a Melbourne 
church, announced as his text Ezekiel x. 13: ‘‘As 
for the wheels, it was cried unto them in my 
hearing, O wheel.” The preacher said, by way of 
introduction, that no matter what the subject, an 
analogy was to be found in the Bible, and thus the 
bicycle had not been omitted. The prophet 
Ezekiel had lived five or six hundred years before 
Christ, so that he knew nothing about the bicycle, 
but had he been living to-day he would have been 
an ardent cyclist. The preacher went on to draw 
a series of lessons from the bicycle. Punctures in 
tyres were like little sins in the Christian character, 
often unnoticed, but very dangerous, The machine 
must be oiled, and ‘‘ God's oil of grace must trickle 
through the Christian, in order that he might keep 
moving"; just as the cyclist should keep straight 
on, choosing the well-defined road, so the Christian 
should keep to the King’s highway and never look 
back; the pleasure of the cyclist was much en- 
hanced by good companions, so the Christian 
young man on his journey through life would be 
influenced by his companionship. 





Amon the lofty mountains and elevated valleys of 
Switzerland, the Alpine horn has another use 
besides that of sounding the far-famed Ranz des 
Vaches, or cow song ; and this is of a very solemn 
and impressive nature. When the sun has set in 
the valley, and the snowy summits of the moun- 


tains gleam with golden light, the herdsman who 
dwells upon the highest habitable spot takes his 
horn and pronounces clearly and loudly through 
it, as through a speaking-trumpet, ‘ Praise the 
Lord God!” As soon as the sound is heard by the 
neighbouring herdsmen, they issue from their huts, 
take their Alpine horns, and repeat the same words. 
This frequently lasts a quarter of an hour, and the 
call resounds from all the mountains and rocky 
cliffs around. Silence at last settles over the 
scene. All the herdsmen kneel and pray with 
uncovered heads. Meantime, it has become quite 
dark. ‘‘Good-night!" at last calls the highest 
herdsman through his horn. ‘‘Good-night!” again 
resounds from all the mountains, the horns of the 
herdsmen, and the rocky cliffs. The mountaineers 
then retire to their dwellings and to rest. 





Tue Auldhouseburn Colliery disaster will be re- 
membered for the way in which one of the miners 
did his duty. The story of the disaster is not an 
unusual one, The unmerciful torrent of water 
which poured into the mine permitted only a por- 
tion of the men to escape, and amongst those who 
had a chance of reaching the top was Robert Blyth, 
but to leave his comrades unwarned never entered 
his mind. Turning his back on the shaft which 
meant escape, with the words, ‘Good-bye, John, 
I'm off to the rise; I’ve got to do my duty,” he 
rushed off to the parts of the mine where the 
men were working, and rapidly led them to high 
ground where he expected the water would be 
unable to reach them, They were sixteen all told. 
They collected all the coats and clothing they 
could get, and, huddling together for warmth, 
covered themselves as with blankets, and waited 
until the pumps, which they knew would be started 
at once, had taken effect. They were not badly 
off for light. Each man had his oil lamp, and 
Blyth got them to put out their lights with the 
exception of two. When these were at their last 
flicker two more were lighted, and so on, so that 
they did not suffer from darkness. There were two 
flasks of cold tea in the company. Some of the 
men wanted to drink the tea right off, but were 
induced to hand over the tea-cans to their leader. 
When the strength of the men was giving way— 
about midnight—Blyth heated the tea with an oil 
lamp, and each man was given a sip. Then in turn 
they all offered up a short prayer to God for 
deliverance and watched the silent water around 
them. Inch by inch it subsided, Through the 
long and anxious hours Blyth the voluntary prisoner 
exhorted the men to keep up their spirits and to 
have faith that they would be freed. Happily he 
was not wrong—one by one the whole sixteen 
reached the top alive. The credit belonged to 
Blyth, who took them to a safe place at the risk of 
his own life, and showed the whole world that 


Simple duty hath no place for fear. 
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THE MONTH 


HE nation or the Church that cares nothing 
for its traditions is far on the road to moral 
bankruptcy. To serve our own generation 

with all our strength, we must draw upon memory 
as well as upon hope: those who dwell wholly in 
the present can never do the greatest works. The 
house in City Road, close by the chapel, where 
John Wesley lived and died, is one of our most sacred 
memorials ; as sacred in its own way as the Cathe- 
dral or the Abbey: it is associated with one of the 
supreme religious forces of this century. To have 
allowed it to pass into alien hands or to be put to 
strange uses would have been a crime. For more 
than a hundred years it has been occupied by a 
minister of thecircuit. Now that a more convenient 
home has been secured elsewhere, it is to become a 
Wesley Museum and a Settlement for the work of 
women among the poor of the district. ‘* The room 
on the first floor,” says the Methodist Times, “‘ where 
Wesley died, is to contain the museum proper, the 
curios, furniture, and the like; the central room on 
the same floor, in which the memorable Journals 
were written, is to be kept as a Wesley Library ; 
and the little ‘ prayer-room ’ will remain in tact, in 
memory of those early scenes when the great man 
wrestled with God between four and five o'clock 
every morning when he was in residence there. 
The basement and the two upper floors will be used 
as the residence of the Sisters.” It is a beautiful 
arrangement, linking the holiest inspiration of the 
past with the Christian activities of our new age. 





RE.iGiovus reunion in Australia is making real pro- 
gress. In three of the colonies—Victoria, South 
Australia, and Tasmania—the Wesleyans, the Pri- 
mitive Methodists, and the Free Methodists have 
already agreed to join churches and forces. In 
South Australia the scheme comes into operation 
next year; in Tasmania and Victoria three years 
later. Very many would rejoice to see a similar 
movement among the Churches at home. Though 
the list of sects as given in ‘‘ Whitaker's Almanack”’ 
is a glaring instance of the way in which figures 
may misrepresent facts, we have far too many divi- 
sions among those who profess and hold the same 
faith, and divisions that represent nothing higher or 
nobler thanancient antipathies and forgotten feuds, 
while they weaken the forces that contend for good 
and afford infinite encouragement to the powers of 
evil. When a Church stands for a principle and 
exists to assert it, there surrender is not only im- 
possible but would be criminal: at all costs it must 
be true to its faith and to its flag. Even antago- 
nism is better than the compromise that comes not 
from love of unity but from indifference to truth. 
But in all parts of the country, not only among the 
villages but inthe towns alse, we see two Churches, 


agreed in all essentials, doing the work of one, and 
wasting resources that are sorely needed elsewhere. 





In these days of highly organised activity both in 
religion and beneficence, when, as some one has 
said, each of the Ten Commandments has a separate 
society for its enforcement, it is difficult to imagine 
a time when such institutions were unknown. But 
it is only just two hundred years since the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge was founded 
by five eminent men, who were appalled by the 
ignorance and the vice which they saw around 
them. From that time to this its labours have 
never ceased. The field of its operations has been 
continually extended, though its offshoots — the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, for instance— 
have from time to time taken over and developed 
portions of its work. A very interesting account of 
its history published in the Times, which is sure to 
be reproduced elsewhere, should help to dispel the 
misconception that the only aim of the Society is 
to provide and circulate Christian literature. It 
does this, of course: it sent out twelve and a half 
millions of Bibles, Testaments, tracts, and books 
last year. But it does much more; indeed, there 
is hardly any form of religious enterprise in which 
it is not directly or indirectly engaged. It sustains 
schools, training-colleges, medical and evangelistic 
missions; it helps to found and to maintain colonial 
bishoprics. One might fill a column witha mere 
list of the details of the work centred in the 
well-known building in Northumberland Avenue ; 
and every year adds to the burden. But though 
the work grows, the income does not, and the 
amount received from legacies and subscriptions 
last year is no larger than it was when the Queen 
came to the throne sixty years ago. 





Tue facts about the mutiny in Uganda are not yet 
known in their completeness. The whole tale per- 
haps never will be told. But it is clear that the 
trouble was largely due to mismanagement and 
want of foresight. Far more serious, however, 
than any isolated cases of blundering is the 
apparent absence of sympathy between the British 
officers and the Soudanese troops. The white men 
seem to have had no personal hold on the soldiers 
under their command. When misunderstandings 
arose, the native officers were left to pass on the 
explanations that had been given to them, and to 
set matters right with the rank and file. They 
made no attempt to do so, and the men were left to 
suspect and to fear the worst. This is not the way 
in which native troops should be led ; it is not the 
way in which they have been led by the men who 
have made and kept our Indian empire. It is right 
that natives who have been promoted to positions 
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of authority should feel that they are trusted by 
the higher officers under whom they serve; but 
the moment that they become a barrier between 
the few above and the many below, the sense of 
unity, without which no army is strong, is at once 
destroyed, Action and movement are paralysed, 
as in the body when the nerves cease to transmit 
the impulses of the brain. 


THE conspiratorswho attempted to kill the King of 
Greece have rendered real service to the monarchy. 
They gave the: King an opportunity of showing 
himself to.be a brave man, and the reaction in 
feeling that such an attack inevitably provokes has 
restored;the royal family, for a time at least, to the 
popularity:that they lost during the war. The 
escape of the King and his daughter is remarkable. 
It is. difficult sto understand how two men, one of 
them a soldier, armed with rifles and with dynamite 
in reserve, could have failed to carry out their 
purpose.. There is something, after all, in ‘the 
divinity that doth hedge a king.”” For as more 
than one writer has pointed out, it is comparatively 
easy to killa President: two Presidents of the 
United States have been assassinated within the 
memory of a single generation ; but it is difficult, if 
not impossible, tomurder a King or a Pope. They 
are guarded with far greater care; and they are 
accustomed to be guarded, even if it be against their 
own desire.. And few of those in whom the hatred 
of royalty is most fierce can shake off at the critical 
moment the associations of centuries; indeed, the 
very intensity of their hate almost implies an object 
above the ordinary level of humanity, and a bran- 
dished stick, as on this occasion, is enough to shake 
their nerve and distort their aim. 


Tue great trial in Paris is over, and M. Zola has 
been sentenced to fine and imprisonment. For 
several days before the verdict the issue was certain 
and inevitable. The exasperation of the crowd, 
the menacing attitude of the army as exhibited in 
the bearing and speech of its generals, and the un- 
disguised determination of the Judge to secure a 
conviction, would have overbalanced almost any 
evidence that the novelist or his advocate could 
have produced. And whenit came to the point, he 
wholly failed to make good his charges or to prove 
the innocence of the officer whose cause he had 
taken up. But some of the truth was dragged into 
the light. It is clear now that whether Dreyfus 
was guilty or innccent, he was condemned on 
evidence that was not shown to him or to his counsel 
and which they had no opportunity of examining or 
refuting. This was practically admitted by the 
authorities who solemnly declared their assurance 
of his guilt. They would plead, no doubt, that 
publicity would have been fatal to the peace of 
Europe or to the stability of the Republic, and that 
the facts were unmistakable. That might con- 
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ceivably justify a Government in sending a man to 
prison, or even to the scaffold, without trial; but it 
does not entitle any Government to condemn a 
man as a traitor by a travesty of all the forms 
that invest judicial procedure with sanctity and 
awe, 


Miss WILLARD’s name was as well known among us 
as it was to her brothers and sisters in America. 
No one has done more to bring together the forces 
in every nation that are fighting the common battle 
for righteousness against evil. Thousands who 
never saw her face or heard her voice have come 
under the spell of her power. For nearly twenty- 
five years her life was given to the cause of Tem- 
perance in the first place, and then to all the enter- 
prises and activities that are allied with Temperance 
and are directed to the same end—to rescue hu- 
manity from all that debases and brutalises, and to 
restote it.to freedom within as well as without. 
She was first Secretary and then President of the 
World’s Women's, Temperance Union, the most 
powerful organisation of the kind now existing. 
She gave herself without reserve to its service, pass- 
ing from land to land, speaking, writing, consulting, 
organising ; ever leading because she was born to 
leadership. No other life would have satisfied the 
needs of her nature or would have employed its re- 
sources and powers. ‘always wanted,” she wrote 
of herself, ‘‘to react upon the world to my utmost 
ounce of power.” ‘I fully purposed to be one 
whom multitudes would love, lean on, and bless.” 
This was the dream of a girlish ambition: but how 
perfectly, how nobly, was the dream fulfilled! 


Sir JAMES STANSFELD represented a type that has 
never been too common in political life. From first 
to last, in age as in youth, he was one of those who 
are capable of great enthusiasms, who care su- 
premely for great principles, and are indifferent to 
the expediencies and the prejudices of the hour. 
Popularity, power, success, as most men under- 
stand it, he held very cheap; nor would he consent 
to buy opportunities of serving the nation by silence 
or surrender. In early manhood, when a splendid 
career seemed to lie before him, he gave up office 
rather than disown his friend Mazzini, and the 
ardent, if misguided, patriots of Italy and France. 
In later years he associated himself with what he 
believed to be the cause of public morality, and 
fought steadily on through the storm of slander and 
abuse which assailed him and his supporters, until 
the measure against which they contended was at 
length repealed, There are many men in public 
life who are not self-seekers, who put the. common 
good first and themselves second; but there are 
very few who can forget themselves and deny them- 
selves so wholly and persistently as did Sir James 
Stansfeld, 








